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THE IMAGE IN THE HEART. 
A Christmas Story. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Dangerous Ground,” “ Heart’s Content,” “ Sweet 
Eglantine,” §c., §c. 
coh 
CHAPTER I. 
Hark ! they whisper—angels say 
Sister spirit, come away. 
What is this absorbs me quite? 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my spirits, draws my breath ? 
Tell me, my soul, can this be death? Pope. 

Tue falling leaf and the shortening days clearly 
foretold the approach of winter. Cold and cheerless 
was the weather, and the heavy clouds which had for 
some hours past been swiftly drifting athwart the 
darkened horizon indicated that a storm of wind and 
rain was at hand. 

For centuries the patriarchal trees in the noble 
park attached to Milton Priory had braved the sum- 
mer storm and the winter’s tempest, and as the 
chilling blast ewept through their almost naked 
branches. scattering in wild and wanton sport the 
few remaining leaves that hung sallow and shrunken 
on their stems they bowed their proud beads for an 
instant, raising them as defiantly as ever when the 
Wind had gone careering past on its wild way. 

Those trees had seen history made. They could 
have related strange tales of the monks of old, when 
quaintly fashioned, many-gabled house at the top of 
the avenue of stately oaks was a priory in fact and 
hot in name only, 

PR had seen it occupied by # parasite of Henry 
; e Eighth after his spoliation of the Roman Church, 
whe were in existence when one of the Magendies, 
; 0 had reverted to the faith of his fathers, sheltered 
the Priests persecuted by Elizabeth in revenge for 
When it was a fortified stronghold of the king’s troops 

@ civil war, and Old Noll’s men came with their 


[cHRISTMAS EVE.] 


cannon and battered its outer walls about the ears 
of its brave defenders. They had heard Jacobites in 
secret council drink to the king over the water, and it 
doubtless seemed strange to them that the last of the 
Magendies should live a life of quiet seclusion, doing 
nothing in this mechahical Victorian day that they 
could store up in their wooden hearts. 

It was the middle of October, and any one who had 
seen the venerable park, swept by the wintry wind 
and lowered over by the rain clouds, would have 
said that an appearance of coming ill or actually ex- 
isting evil overshadowed it. 

The raven, flitting across its large expanse, flew 
low and uttered an ominous croak ever and anon, 
as if he knew that something untoward was about 
to happen and had a mind to give voice to the fore- 
bodings of the dire event. 

Even the curiously built house, visible occasionally 
through the openings in the trees, seemed as if it had 
a spell upon it. The smoke rose lazily from the 
chimneys, then hung, pall-like, over the building, 
vieing in sombre aspect with the clouds themselves, 

What strange shapes those ragged, broken, chang- 
ing clouds assumed. Atone moment you could trace 
a huge, spectral figure, resembling the angel of death, 
stretching out his gaunt arms and striving to catch 
hold of some victim ne to carry with him through 
the pathless wastes of the universe to the awful eter- 
nity beyond the dreaded portals of the grave; at an- 
other, the fanciful eye could decipher the abnormal 
aspect of some huge and legendary beast, such as tho 
fabled Griffin, or the still more apochryphal Behe- 
moth, and the howling wind would supply the pained 
ear with unearthly cries which seemed to come from 
these cloud monsters, gloating over the misfortunes of 
an ancient house; nor were the inferences deceitful 
to be drawn by a superstitious mind from the atmo- 
spheric surroundings. 

A misfortune was impending over the time- 





© cruelties of her sister Mary, and they knew it , 


honoured Priory, for the last of the Magendies was 
on his death bed. A stern, proud, and unforgiving 
man, he had few friends and many enemies ; though 
wealth can usually surround its owner witha host of 



















































flatterers and false companions, his fortune had not 
succeeded in overcoming his faults of temper, his 
overweening carriage and a mauner of treating de- 
pendants which was almost brutal. A hard, cruel 
man was John Drummond Magendie, and when the 
people living round about heard that it went against 
bim in his last illness, and there was a chance of the 
Priory receiving:a new owner, not a tear was shed, 
but many were the muttored remarks, 

He might have died years ago, and none would 
have cared. Some openly said it was a pity he had 
not gone the way of all flesh long before, and when 
it was publicly rumoured that the doctors had declared 
that he could not recover those who lived near him 
and under him and were in his power breathed more 
freely, as if in anticipation they saw a heavy load re- 
moved from their backs, too long bent aud bowed 
by years of oppression, for, rich as he was, Jobn 
Drummond Magendie liked to accumulate money for 
its own sake. 

He cared not to spend it, and would not have given 
a sovereign to a charity, or have expended half that 
amount in doing a generous action. He seemed to 
hate his own kind. His nature had been soured, and 
there was none of the ‘milk of human kindness” in 
it. What had the world done for him that he should 
give of his abundance to his poorer brethren? If all 
the world had had one neck he would have felt a 
pleasure in severing it at a blow. 

He could not be called au old man, for he was not 
much more than fifty, yet his hair was blanched, 
and he had a stoop in the back, and his voice was at 
times feeble as that of one advanced in years. 

It was said that he had passed a sunny and joyous 
youth, and that the current of his being was not 
turned to gall and bitterness until he married a lovely 
woman, whose beauty was only paralleled by her de- 
ceit and falsity. 

Here was the old, old story—she had married. for 
money, and found that she could not be happy. Her 
husband’s fortune could not bestow upon her the 
peace of mind that she craved for, and had sacri- 
ficed for ever. von the birth of a son brought her 
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little comfort, and she fled from his roof to become 
the toy of a false friend and transitory lover. 

The blow was almost more than John Magendie 
could bear, but he recovered in time, aud ceutred his 
affection upon the child, which the heartless: mother 
had left with him, but misfortune was dogging his 
steps, for the nurse to whose care the child was en- 
trusted one day disappeared with her charge, and, 
though indefatigable efforts were made to discover 
them, they were never heard of. 

Then it was that Mr. Magendie became a misan- 
thrope and hated his kind, shunning the world and 
its pleasures, and shutting himself up with his books, 
shooting game, or wandering restlessly, like @ los 
spirit, about his spacious estates. . 

The farmers would see his menacing eye and clouded 
brow in the spacious meadows, and the keepers would 
behold his gaunt and almost weird form threading the 
mazes of the woods, as if he were some wild denizen 
of the primeval forest tormented with a spirit of un- 
rest whicth wring his soul to madness and despair, 

He was sven to smile when news came that his 
wretelied wife haddied in poverty and distress in the 
purfieus of some Continental town, deserted by her 
paramour, aad calling upon her husband to forgive 
her. 

John Magendie forgive her? Never! She did not 
know his character. No. He vowed he would carry 
with him to the grave his hatred of the witked and 
foolish woman who had made shipwreck of his. life, 
and he kept his word. But at what a cost? For the} 
luxury of hoarding up his cherished enmity to the 
dead he had to pay with the sacrifice of all those 
better feelings that vender life tolerable. He-vetived 
into himself. Ifis mind fed upon itself, and he wus 
but the mere shell and representation of what an 
honest, hearty man of the world should be. He died,, |} 
as he had lived, friendless, and the only maa he talked: |! 
to was his lawyer. 

It was necessary to make some dispesitfon of his 
vast wealth, for the Priory and its lands weve} 
worth thirty thousand a year. He hed not madwas|; 
will, because he would not confess that he felt him- |) 
self breaking. He would not admit that the Temp || 
was waning, add tliat the flame was flickering faintly | 
as the phosphovic gas over a newly made gruve: 
Still the time cum when he was obliced ts confess 
that bis last hour drew near, and Johm 
did not flinch. He was:no coward, aad liwiled death 
rather as a releweo from his sufferings—for that the 





voice. “ Until this afternoon I did not kaow how 
bad I was I hope I have not putt off till too 
late.” 

Mr. Gainfont uttered some: ¢om lace observa 


“ Nonsense, my good fellow!” cried Mr. Magendie, 
testily. “ What is the use of talking tome like that? 
My doctors have given me up. ‘They have told me 
to put my affeive ia order, and I know what tliat 
means. Had it not been so I should not have sent 
for you. I want to doan act of kindness. About 
time, you’re saying to yourself. Well, perhaps it is. 
I can’t take my wealth with me. I’m going to a 
country where thieves don’t break through and steal, 
and perhaps if I dispose of my treasure so as to do 
some good with rp ey it may be put to my ac- 
o~rnt im Heaven. ) you see ?”” 

* Yes, I wuderstand yow 
lawyer, sitting: doww at # small table, on which he 


“Very Put down that [ am iw my right mind. 
Make it. Fist of all}, I leave # hundred thou- 
iat wagpeanty weetty Ueution I've 
that, as is nearly half a million, I’ve 
been a m4 ead «careful man. I'll give my ser- 
vants. a b apiece and two suits of mourning. 
I lemve ten thousand to the grammar school at Elve- 
them to found # Magemiie scholarship. The re- 
mainder eee I dispose of as follows. Are 


wire? cartly replied the lewyer, writing rapidly. 
“It is five-and-twenty yours ago since # woman 
named Parsous, Tawvef begottew sow’s nurse, 
disappeared witls the boy. has beow heard 
of them since, but I huve always entertained « sus 
- that the led wae not dead. 2 have waited for 
to come = > ia vein. all A pet 
inly that I lewee all my property, per 
a with the abatements named above, to my son, 
John Leslie Drwmmend Mageudie.” 


‘{nheritance it is te go to my sister aud her hustend.” 
sister!’ repeated Mr. Gainford), in @ tone | of 


man had suffered those who were near his porsom || of 


could amply testify. H 

Aman does: not shut himself up away from the | 
rest: of the world’ unless’ there is such a demoniae 
tempest raging in his heart that his mind becomes], 
affected by the continuance of the horrid discomi.. |; 

So when the doctors bade him prepare for the | 
worst he sent for his legal adviser, Mr. Gainford, 
of Elvetham, which was five miles from the Priory, 
and: thought over the question of the disposal’ of 
his property. 

The lawyer lost notime in obeying the summons 
of his eccentric client, and, ordering his carriage to 
be got ready, fortified himself for the nocturnal drive 
—it was nine o'clock when the message reached him 
—with a glass of strong brandy-and-water. 

As he passed through the lodge-gates, and drove up 
the avenue, the owls came out of the hollows of the 
trees and hooted shrilly at him. The'rain, which had 
been threatening al! day, descended in torrents, and 
the wind beat it into his’ face, making him pull up the’ 
collar of his coat and place his muffler over his chin. 

“A nice night!” he said to himself, “and a fitting 
one for the last of the Magendies to pass away in, 
though I hope he is not so bad as that comes'to. If 
he is in ewtremis my time will be throw away. I 
am sure he must be very’ ill, nevertheless, for while 
there was any hope he would not have sent for 
me—such is the obstinacy of the man.” 

Mr. Gainford was a sharp country attorney; he 
held the secrets of half the county of Hertfordstire 
locked in his breast. Rarely did he lose a case. His 
knowledge of law was’ admitted by every one. 

“In engaging a barrister,” lie said, “IT do not want’ 
& man who has spent all his' time poring over his 
books ; I require one who has a gentlemanly address, 
and can spesk to a jury of tradesmen. All the law 
of the case I can give him.” 

In person he was short and thick-set, rather ugly, 
but with a manner that convinced those to whom he 
spoke that he knew what he was talkiug about—a 
not at all worthless gift in these superficial days. 
His nose was @ little red, evincing a partiality for 
port wine, which he never refused to drink if it was- 
good and he was not called upon to pay for it. 

He was shown into the squire’s bedroom, which 
the doctor and the nurse vacated at the patient’s re- 
quest that he might be alone with his lawyer. 

_ Though rapidly sinking, John Magendie was clear 
in his thoughts and language. 


“The name ?” 

“ Edleston—Horace Edleston, The last letter I had 
bore an address somewhere at Highbury. It was a 
begging letter for fifty pounds to send their daugtiter 
somewhere abroad, as her health was not very good. 
I leave all to this Edleston and his wife; but mind. 
one thing—you must insert a clause’ to the ¢ffact that 
should my son John Leslie Magendie reappeur at any 
time, they’ are to at once give up possession to him. 
They must in that case go back to their beggary and 
their poverty.” 

“T see clearly,” rejoined the Ikwyer, wlio pro- 
ceeded to frame’ the will as’ directed. 

In ten minutes’ it was sigued and witnessed, and 
Gainford went away with the important document.in 
his pocket. 

“That's a stroke of luck’ for’thosé Bdlestons, who- 
ever they are,” he’ said to himself; “lots of ready 
money, and # magnificent property, worth at least 
thirty thousand per annum. It’s scarcely possible 
that this son can make his appearance after all this 
lapse of'time. I congratulate the Edlestons' sincerely 
—that is, if Mr. Magendie do not recover and change 
his mind. He isa strange man, with a strange life, 
but sound enough in mind. His nature las been 
warped: What he might have done witt his money! 


I’m dead.” 


cheer himself as he drove back to Elvetham, for un- 
pleasant reflections: attended upon liim now that he 
Had glided into the sentimental mood. He had robbed 
the widow and the orplian, and had never hesitated 
to doa mean’ and disreputable action to feather his 
own nest. 

However, he shook off the feeling when he got 
home and retired to rest. 

He had scarcely got downstairs into his office in 


ridden over from the Priory, stopped at his door, 





“lm very ill, Gainford.” he said, in a low, busky 


tion ay to the squire Being strongér tlidn lie fancted: [ 


perfectly,” replied the | 


Now he'll go’ to. the grave with a muttered impreca- 
tion from aH who knew’ him, and’ not one: “ vén | nothing has since been heard of him. he is supposed 
bless hinv!’ to’ help: him on his: way. Heigho! T.||to be dead.” 
wonder if' anyone will say « good’ word for me when |) “Su 


Joba Drummond! Magendie fad just been gathered 


this fathers, aad Mr, Gainford was. sent for to put 
seals on all the cupboards, etc., and take an inventory 
of the effects. 

He liad mado his will just in time. 





— 


CHAPTER If. 
His hand did quake 
And tremble like a leaf of —e green, 

¢ troubled blood through his pale face was seen 

As it a running messenger had been. Spenser, 
Mr. Gatnror», lawyer of Elvetham, had one clerk 
who had been witli him for thirty years. His name 
was Jaggers—a little, shrivelled-up; parchmenty sort 
of man, quick and cunning, like 4 weanel, attached to 
the law and fond of me not much 
| of the latter that ewme to his share. 
On the morning of the dey which witnessed tho 
death of Mr. Magendie (aye tante of Faggers 





had spread some fi aud holding a pen ink- } wag to copy the will whiel lawyer hed! Brough: 
dipped im his hand, ready te write at dictation. with him ch the Priory 

“ There is no time to make an abstract of a will; |} The perusal of this choot of comma foe 
I shall be gue perhaps before you could go to Elve- \ eansteltthe gtay-headed oldelerk y sat 
tham aud aad have copied. You can do it | for sometime with his hem on his planged in 
on & sheet of paper I suppose?” deep thought. 

“CO, ‘ell me your intentions.” | “I wonder,” he mutteretl, “if the 


si he disa and maw dan 
yours new he disappeared, 

what - aad sensation tliere were at I 
‘ewil to mind also theface audfigure : She 
“was not a mutive of Elvetiom. fF ame 


| from Leadon. Parsons het name was thin, 
' severe-looking woman, wits fo ¢ 

| that would not have done her wits @ jury 
oe ae been iw the dock at.the Tf owe eouli 


the heir, vache rng. toy for wiiat E eould tel! 
, I must. sesto difficulé tordigeover 
aciue sfter all these 

and detectives: a worl 


aud they dis- 
peony mes ee ne ee 
woul mado tno. Devidedly ts 





Directory, reqnesting hinw to ps ar visi 
'- y s t 
without delwy, ag hie brother-in-law, ite. Jota Dra - 
tend Magendie, was no more, @nd he hadi sousetliiug 
j oo to communicate, 

epistle had the effect of Mr. Edles- 
ton down to Hlvetham about noon on the following 
| "Tio wan otal, handsome men, not yet fifty, with » 
-emeworn expression of countenance, which seemed 
' to indicate that he had been fighting the battle of life 
for years with only tolerable success, and that he was 
continually worried by an inability to make both ends 
meet, 

Mr. Gainford did not think it necessary to’ make 
any secret of the contents of Mr. Magendie’s will, 
and in a few words told his visitor tle good fortune 
that had befallen him. 

Horace Edleston gasped for breath, and sank back 
in hischair. The news.came upon him suddenly and 
unexpectedly. He had only expected'a trifling legacy 
of five hundred pounds, and perhaps not that. 

“Pardon me,” he said, ima trembling voice. “I 
cannot help my emotion, Tie change from grinding 
poverty and harassing debt and hard work to princely 
affluence is enough to drive me mad, You-do not 
know, Mr. Gainford, how my dear wife has begged 
and prayed the-strange: man who hae gone to his rest 
to lend us a small sum ;, not ove penny would he give 
us while alive, and now—now we have it all!” 

“T forgot to eay that. there is a.contingency very 
carefully worded and strongly expressed,” said Mc. 
Gainford. : 

Edleston looked at him with burning eyes. 

“ What is that?” he asked. 

ty have heard the story of Mir. Magendie's lesb 
son. 1. | 

“Ob, yes. He-disappeared. with his nurse, and 6 


pposed to be,” repeated the lawyer ; “ oxaetly- 
| But if he should appear at any time, you will be 


Mr. Gainford grew grave, and tried’ to whistle to | ousted, as the will expressly stipulates that you are 


the morning when a mounted messenger, who had. 


to retire immediately in his' favour?” 

“ Ah, well! there is little danger of that-happea- 
ing,” said Mr, Edleston, recovering himself, 

“ Now, my dear gir, permit me:to congratulate you 
very heartily upon your luck.’ Every one 10 
county will be glad to fiad that. Milton Priory as ® 
new owner. I suppose you will, arrange to follow 
the deceased, and leave everything to me.” I 

“Quite so. It is not the fashion—or, perhaps 
ought to say custom—now for ladies togo to fue 
therefore my wife and daughter will not come dowd 
until we take ssion,” 





sician. 


bringing with him a letter from the attendant phy- 


“That will be-—” 
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PO sca oe 

“4 little before Christmas, if Ido not change my 
mind. You see the intelligence has come so unex- 
pectedly upon me that I can scareely believe the 
evidence of my seuses, and have not had time to 
think over my movements. It is like a page from 
the“ Arabian Nights.” Will you oblige me by giving 
me a cheque on your baukers, say for a hundred 
pounds, just to convince me that it.ia all trueend not 
a pleasant dream 2” 

Mr. Gainford at once complied with his request, 
taking his acknowledgment im retura, and the happy 
man went back to town to communicate the news to 
his wife and daughter. 

Only those who have for years struggled with 
those difficulties whieh are i ble from a 
straightened income can understand the joy of Horace 
Edleston at becoming a capitalist. He had alt his 
life worked as @ clerk im & merchant's office, and it 
was as much as he eould do to, educate his daughter 
and keep a roof over his head, 

No longer would he have to toil at.the desk.. No 
more would the voices of importnunate creditors be 
heard on his doorstep, and never agaim would he 
appear before a. county-court judge and perade his 
poverty as an excuse for his inability to pay hie 


way. 

Mrs, Edleston was: still pretty, but those who 
wanted to see what she was like in her young days: 
were desired by the admiring father to look at her 
daughter. They were formed in the same mould at 
two-and- twenty. 

Zoraide was the image of what Miss Magendie had 
been when Horace Edleston married her. Of a 


height, but not too tall; well formed, but sylph-like | 


in appearance, with a skin as dazaling as alabaster, 
though her hair was black and glossy like the ne 
Her full, lustrous, dark eyes hed through her 
admirers, or else melted into exquisite tenderness 
beneath the long fringe of their lashes ; made out of 
polished ivory seemed her teeth when her full, ver- 
milion lips parted in a smile. 

She was so far accomplished that she could play 
and sing. Her manner was agreeable, and while she 
was the darling of her parents and the sunbeam of 
their home she was the pet and envy of all their 
acquaintances. 

The change of fortune was agreeable to all. Mrs. 
Edleston and her daughter looked forward to the 
position they could take in the county and the addi- 
tions that would be made to their wardrobes, While 
the father thought of the many delights which the life 
of an English country gentleman affords. 

“How dreadful it would be, papa,” remarked 
Zoraide, “if the lost son should come back and take 
everything away from us!” 

“Tt is possible but not —- my dear,” an- 
swered her father. “The chances are that the nurse, 
Parsons, is dead, and that the young fellow, if living, 
does not know anything of his ancestors ; were it nat 
so he would clearly have made some sign before 
now. If he did intrude his unwelcome presence 
upon us, [ think I should begin to reffeet upon the 
easiest means of getting him out of the way.” 

“Oh, papa! you must not talk like that,” said 
Zoraide, gravely. 

-“Nevertheless it would be a terrible temptation— 
for to enjoy this fortune for a brief space, then have 
to go back to poverty and hard work would be worse 
than not having: it at all,” answered Mr. Eileston. 

The week slipped quickly away. The fnneral 
was over and preparations were made for the recep- 
tion of the new inmates of the Priory. 

Horace Hdfeston was astonished to find what a 
number of sincere friends he had. Al! his City ac- 
quaintances called upon him with felicitations, 
and declared that he was the best fellow ih the world 
and well deserved his prosperity. 

A week before Christmas was the time selected for 
taking possession of the Priory. 

Zoraide was wild with delight. Never in her 
dreams had she seen such a splendidly. furnished 
house, so full of art treasures ; the liveried servants ; 
the handsome carriages and horses; the extensive 
and beautiful grounds; the lawn, dotted with mag- 
nificent peacocks; the aged timber ; the deer in the 
Park, raising curiously their antlered heads; all de- 
lighted her beyond expression. She found, too, that 
she was of much greater importance now that she 
Was an heiress. People addressed her in a more re- 
spectful manner. She had a maid, who waited upon 
aud dressed her, while her new stock of rich dresses 
seemed inexhaustible, 

But when the freshness and novelty wore off there 
Was something gloomy and funereal about the long 
Corridors and huge chambers with blackened wains- 
Coting of the Priory, which struck a chill to her 

tart, she knew not why. 

Weird, unearthly voices seemed to tell her that 

Would not be happy in this old-world pile, and 
Fo the wind whistled under the eaves, and 
‘he windows rattled and shook, asthe cold sleet 





drove iniey spray against the diamond-shaped panes, 
she was afraid to be alone, dreading lest some of the 
quaintly dressed personages in the old Vandyk por- 
traits should descend from: their frames and chide 
her for disturbing the solemn peace that they. had so 
long enjoyed. 

On Christmas Eve it was eold and chilly. Snow 
had been falling im small, thin flakes:a}l day, and the 
heavy, leaden look of the sky seemed to indicate that 
more was to come daring the night. 

Mr. Edleston was in the dining-room talking to 
Mr. Gainford, who had driven over om business and 
had.stayed te dinner, No company had beew invited 
to spend the festive season at the Priory, and for this 
reason—the death of Mr: Magendie was so recent 
that it would uot have been decent to fill the man- 
sion with @ troop of noisy guests, bent on enjoying 
themsel ves: 

Zoraide felt. more than usally lonely. She sat 
silently in the spacious drawing-toenr by her mother’s 
side, peering into the cavernous depths of the fire, 

Suddenly she threw herself into, her mother’s arms 
and burst outcrying as she sobbed: 

“Qh, mamma, dear! I kuow I shall never be-happy 


brought up amidsé all this. and it is very 
tiresome to me. There is; somethiag awful about 
the solitude which is.eternal here.” 

“ Nonsense, my child. Ring the bell for the ser- 
vants to light the candles and close the shutters. 
Draw. your chair nearer the fire, We. will havesome 
logs puton. It i¢ Christmas Eve, you know.” 

“Tt is so unlike other Clyistmas Eves. We have 
usually been merry; however peor we umy have 
been.” 

Mrs,. Edleston was about to ring the bell when 
Zoraide said : s 

“Do. not eall those tall, grand-leoking footmen. 
[ always used to draw the curtaine at-home, let me 
OT please, my dear,” replied Mus, Edlest 

* As you ‘ i ne. on. 

Zouaide went oneal the big windows and peeped 
out at the bleak night, seeing the smow-aovered 
lawn, and the shrubs on the old cedar. trees covered 
with a winding sheet as it seemed, 

All at once she uttered a ery and started back. 

“ What is it, my dear?” inquired ber mother, in 
a tone of solicitude. 

“T saw a face—such a face, so wam and pale, yet 
so beautiful. It looked straight at me with such a 
piteous expression. Oh, I shall never forgetin! I 
cannot get it out. of my eyes!” exelaimed Zoraide. 

“A face at the window. Impossible, my dear! 
Beggars would not come. here at this time of night,” 
replied her mother, 

he too went. to. the window, while Zoraide fell 
| back on. the sofains. half-fainting eondition. Her 
| mother could see nothing, and, returning to the fire, 
| she rang for lights, saying: 

“Your nerves are weak, darling, and you fancy 
things. I will ask your papa if yeu may not have 
some of your school friends te stay with you. Whom 
would you like? Edith Hudson is.a favourite of yours, 
= .- be Edith an ar sli 

ut Zoraide co y: 

“Oh, that face! It seems, to reproach me. for 
having done it some great. wrong !” 

Mrs. Edlesten regarded: her daughter azxiously. 
She was becoming alarmed. about. her health. She 
had seen nothing at the window, and imagined that 
Zoraide was the victim of some hallweimation, which it 
is known is often the result of weakness and too 


much solitude. 
(Pa be continued.) 














Rapip TELEGRAPHY.—A very clever tele; i 
feat was accomplished the other day. The on. 
agi the New York Associated, Mr. Aplin, 
obtained an: early copy of the Timesof the 9th inst,, 
and at 6 a.m. sent a cable despatch giving a. short 
synopsis of the Times’ remarks on the downfall of 
Rementhtee recent elections, This came t: h 
promptly to the Associated Preas, and reached the 
aaa offiees in manifold ab 2 am. the same 
morning, in ample time for publication ; so that the 
New York morning dailies, of the 9th, printed at 3 
a.m., contained the fifth of an article in the Times, 
published, say at 5 a.m. 

DisPpuTtep OwNnERsHIP.—A decision of some im- 
portance has just been pronouneed by the Judge of 
the Birmingham County Court. A barrel of cider 
was being lowered into the purchaser’s cellar by the 
purchaser, with the assistance of the vendor’s ser- 
vant. The rope slipped, aud the barrel was staved 
in. A dispute forthwith arose as to who was the 
owner of the cask at the time of the accident, and 
the judge decided that the loss must fall on the pur- 
chaser, on the ground that the vendor cannot be 
held responsible for what might happen upon the 





premises of any purchaser. Any place 


jat dinner ; and afterwards in the 
\also before the Lord Mayor and Aldermen to and 





whatever, he remarked, into which a purchaser 
wished goods to be conveyed ‘formed his own re- 
eeptacle, which might have any degree of facility or 
otherwise of access, and no vendor could contempla+ 
when he sold goods that he was answerable f£.7r ac- 
cidents which might occur on the purchaser’s own 
premises.’ It would, therefore, seem to follow that 
if the servants of a wine merchant, when depositing 
wine in a purchaser's cellar, break all the bottles, 
the wins must still be paid for as though it were 
consumed by the purchaser. Again, if a grocer’s 
man, from inebriety or any other'cause, trips up when 
descending the area steps with a basket of eggs, 
they must be considered as having been eaten on 
the purchaser’s premises. This is hard, but it is as 
well all householders should know their liabilities. 
Crry Warrs.—Formerly these officers were ap- 
pointed by the Court of Aldermen, who thus de- 
scribed their duties :—To attend and play before the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen in their processions to 
and from Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s Day: to play 
before the company while at dinner, and afterwards 
in the different rooms allotted for dancing ; also be- 
fore the Lord Mayor and Aldermen in their proces- 


ins thle geek. suutiinn ape be oa | sion to and from the Mansion House to St. Bride’s 
were back at our little place in town, I was not | 


Chureh on Monday and Tuesday in Easter week ; to 
play before the company in the Egyptian Hall while 
i ball-room, etc; 


from the Mansion House to St. Paul’s om the King’s 
Aceession.. In 1747-89 the following eight persons held 
this office:—Mr. William Jenkins, admitted by the 
Court of Aldermen on the 2lst of October, 1747; 
Mr. Charles Ballett, on the 22nd of April, 1760; 
Mr. William Burnett, on the 10th of April; Mr. 
Henry Beaument, on the 20th of September, 1768 ; 
Mr. John Ashley, on the 22nd of Detober, 1771; 
Mr. William Hill, on the llth of February, 1777; 
Mr. Richard Groom, on the 22nd of March; Mr. 
Thomas Rogers, on the 15th of May, 1781. 

MepicaL StupENnts.—From the annual return 
of gentlemen pursuing their anatomical studies at 
the recognized provincial hospitals, which has just 
been prepared for Dr. Ogle, the recently appointed 
Government Inspector of these establishments, it 
appears that there is an increase over the number 
registered last year, but not corresponding in mag- 
nitude to those studying in this metropolis. The 
return in question shows that there are at the Man- 
chester Royal School of Medicine and Surgery 111 
anatomical students, against 98 in 1870; Birming- 
ham, 60, against 76; Liverpool, 54, against 58; 
Leeds, 45, against 46; Bristol, 36, against 30; Cam- 
bridge, 27, against nil; Newcastle, 25, against 35; 
and Sheffield, 10, against 14; being a total of 368, 
against 357 in 1870—an increase of 11. In this me- 
tropolis the number of registered students is 1,491, 
against 1,317 last session, or an increase of 174; the 
number of new entries or freshmen being 472. It 
therefore appears that the total number of regis. 
tered anatomical students in London and the pro- 
vinces amounts to the large number of 1,859. Of 
course there are considerably more at each of the 
above institutions pursuing studies for the higher 
professional qualifications, who are not obliged ta 
register. 

Rivau. Navizs.—In regard to Russia it is hardly 
known, except to avery limited extent, that there 
are fleets numbering more than 300 vessels, of which 
twenty-four are armoured, while the number of sea 
men is.as large as in our own navy. That large ad- 
ditions are being made in the most determined 
though cautious manner is well known; but to 
what extent the Government is silent and impene- 
trable. One fact is of importance, the Broad Arrow 
says, that nearly all her fleet has been built at her 
owr naval yards, and the ordnance, as well as the 
fleet, is of home manufacture. In some of the 
smaller navies considerable progress has been made. 
The Netherlands has a fleet of fifteen ironclads ; 
Italy of twenty-two; Turkey of thirteen; while, on 


ithe other hand, Spain has only seven. Perhaps in all 


these cases the Turkish navy has made the most pro- 
gress. It.is certain, at all events, that, in the hands 
of Admiral Hobart, it has been developed to a very 
great extent, and both in ships and men is very 
powerful. Of France and the United States it is 
hardly necessary to speak. The French navy has 
not materially changed during the last five years; 
while, since the great war, the navy of the United 
States has not been, apparently, an object of ambi- 
tion to American politicians. It is only on becoming 
aware of this constant progress in the naval power 
of other countries, and the steady efforts made to 
develope it, that we can realize the almost incredible 
importance of our own, and of the untiring watch- 
fulness and zeal necessary in those who are en- 
trusted with its management. It is true that our 
navy is superior to any other navy in the world, so 
far as comparison can be madeat the a time ; 
but it is not sufficient that it should be only supe- 
rior to any other navy—it must be superior to om 
combination which is practicable. And even in suc 

a comparison we believe our navy will hold its own 
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But to maintain such a standard allows of no rest, 
and of no possibility of rest, or of hoping to reach 
any ideal state of perfection, A constant strain is 
more than ever necessary to keep pace with the in- 
ventions each year produces, and to enable our 
officers and fleets to cope successfully with foreign 
fleets. 





SCIENCE. 


TUNNELLING THE MERsEY.—Notice is about to be 
given of an application to Parliament for powers to 
construct a tunnel, or subway, from the bottom of 
St. James’s Street, Liverpool, under the Mersey to 
Birkenhead, emerging in Argyll Street. The tunnel 
will be adapted to the construction of a railway 
throughout, worked at the termini, it is said, on the 
Fell principle of a central rail for the necessarily 
very heavy gradients. 

New Gatvanic Barrery.—Mr. Prevost shows 
a new form of galvanic battery, in which the porous 
cell is formed of carbon. It is charged with dilute 
sulphuric acid in the outer cell, and with a new solu- 
tion, invented by Victor Barjon, in the inner cell. 
This solution is the ordinary bichromate of potash 
and sulphuric acid, with the addition of some other 
chemical, which, it is claimed, increases its enduring 
properties very greatly. Tests which have been made 
with it show that, beyond question, it is a very su- 
perior form of battery, although how much of this 
superiority is owing to the arrangement of the ele- 
ments, and how much to the peculiar solution used, 
has not, as far as we know, yet been definitely de- 
termined. Experiments are now being made with it. 

TorrEpoEs.—It is said that 1,300 torpedo cases 
have been delivered into store at Woolwich, and 
tested by hydraulic pressure, for the purpose of 
ascertaining that they are watertight. They are 
simple wrought-iron cylindrical boxes, with rounded 
ends, one of which contains cast-iron cap, pierced 
to receive the electric wire, that screws into the 
substance of the torpedo, The cases are surrounded 
by stout bands, with eyes in them at intervals, to be 
attached to mooring ropes. Three sizes have been 
manufactured, one to contain about 500 1b. of gun- 
cotton, at a cost of 7/7. 3s.; another to contain 250 Ib., 
at a cost of 5/. 6s. ; and the third to contain 1V0 1b.,, at 
a cost of 4l.3s. The gun-cotton (compressed) to fill 
them will cost about 37,5001., at the rate of 2s. per lb. 
The two larger sizes are made of 3-16ths iron-plate, 
the smaller of 1-8th, but the latter have been tinned 
to prevent oxidation. 

TuE Propos—ED TUNNEL BETWEEN SCOTLAND 
AND IRELAND.—In his opening address to the Bel- 
fast Natural History and Philosophical Society for 
the session of 1871 the president, Mr. Joseph John 
Murphy, speaking of the Mont Cenis and other 
tunnels, said :—“ A railway tunnel between Scotland 
and Ireland has been proposed, to go from near Cush- 
endall to the Mull of Cantyre; and a detailed de- 
scription, with ostimate of the cost, has been pub- 
lished by the engineering firm of Macassey and 
Scott. If there were no special engineering diffi- 
culties, it might be worth while for the Imperial 
Parliament to spend many millions on a work which 
would practically make Ireland cease to be an island, 
There is nothing impracticable in the length of such 
a tunnel, which, at the narrowest part of the Chan- 
nel, would be less than fifteen miles; but I fear, 
though I speak under correction, that the depth of 
water, which is very considerable, would constitute 
the almost insurmountable difficulty.” 

SPECTRA In HyDRoGEN.—M. Angstriém gives an 
analysis of the spectra which are observed in connec- 
tiou with hydrogen, and criticizes the conclusions of 
M. Wiiluer “ that hydrogen has no less than four, and 
oxygen no less than three, distinct spectra.” He 
explains that the spectrum lines of hydrogen (as ob- 
served by Pliicker, in rare hydrogen) spread out in 
disruptive discharges when the tension of the gas is 
increasiug, and end by uniting su as to form a conti- 
nuous spectrum. With regard to M. Wiilner’s second 
spectrum of hydrogen, he points out that it is no other 
than the spectrum observed by M. Berthelot, and 
ascribed by him to acetylene. Also, by a comparison 
of wave-lengths for sulphur, and for M. Wiilner’s 
third hydrogen spectrum, he shows this to be, in all 
probability, the spectrum of sulphur. M. Angstrém 
also points out the close agreement between one of 
the oxygen spectra of M. Wiiluer and the spectrum 
of oxide of carbon, and his tables show also a very 
close agreement between another of these oxygen 
spectra and the spectrum of chlorine, and concludes 
that neither oxygen nor hydrogen has more than one 
spectrum, 

GEkMs In WaTER.—One teaspoonful of Condy's 
fluid dropped slowly into every gallon of drinking- 
water is the best known oxidizer, says a correspon- 
dent, of organic matter. I make my own Condy, to 
Save expeuse ; it is merely five grains permanganate of 








potash to each fluid ounce of distilled water. Iam 
never without it in my travels. I sojourned at Port 
Louis, Mauritius, for a month, when the deaths from 
typhus fever were two to three hundred daily. I 
never was once ill. Not a drop of liquid, even to the 
hotel claret, passed my lips without the addition of 
‘*Condy.” Strange to say, a leading French chemist 
of the island was ignorant of its qualities, and, when 
I purchased my permanganate, a great sealed jar was 
brought out of a store-room, and, as he told me, had 
never been inquired for! You may drink ditch-water 
in half an hour after this treatment, and it will be 
sweet and wholesome too; and, if you wish to know 
the constituent matter of the brown deposit which 
rapidly subsides, alittle chemical knowledge will tell 
you its nature, and the percentage of grains to the 
gallon (four or five is considered a large return.) The 
colour and flavour of the water so treated rapidly 
become natural after exposure to the air, and quite 
crystal and pure.—H. 

Lonpon Smoxe.—The public are beginning to 
have a languid kind of idea not only that London 
smoke is a great nuisance, but that it does admit of 
some remedy. ‘T'wo letters on the subject have ap- 
peared in the Times in the course of a week. The 
scientific elements are few and simple. The first 
point is, to diminish the formation of smoke. This is 
already done, by acareful method of stoking, in all 
furnaces for manufacturing purposes within the 
metropolitan area. Something may be done towards 
this end in private houses by more careful stoking— 
by never letting a fire get too low, and never put- 
ting on more coal at a time than will get into a blaze 
in a few minutes. It is the slow heating of too large 
a mass of coal that generates black smoke. Some 
kinds of grates are devised to answer this purpose. 
But, after all, even with the greatest care in stoking, 
much smoke must escape; and, even if no black smoke, 
the quantity of fine dust and ash, and of the products 
of sulphur-combustion, that contaminates the air is 
very great. We want “smoke arcades,” to collect 
the fumes of chimneys and conduct them into under- 
ground sewers, where the smoke may be purified and 
utilized. The plan was made public in 1853 by Mr. 
Spencer Wells. 

MANUFACTURE OF SuLPHURIC Acip.—The man- 
ufacture of sulphuric acid is based on the oxidization 
of the sulphurous anhydrate by the oxygen of the 
air,and the oxidization is obtained by the aid of 
nitric acid. According to the theory generally ad- 
mitted, it should be possible to prepare any quantity 
of sulphuric acid by means of the same quautity of 
nitric acid. But the results obtained in practice do 
not always realize the promises of theory, and in somo 
cases the loss of nitric acid is much greater than cal- 
culated, for large operations. Mr. P. W. Hoffman, 
director of a manufactory at Dieuze, has been making 
experiments to discover the cause of this abnormal 
result, and has found that by the action of the sulphu- 
rous anhydrate on the sulphuric acid, containing 
nitric acid dilated with the necessary quantity of 
water, so as to mark 50 degrees by the aerometer of 
Baumé, azote, or what comes to the same thing for 
the manufacturer, protoxide of azote, is produced. 
But with a compound of the two acids, marking 58 
degrees to 60 degrees, this reaction does not take 
place. Mr. Hoffman has utilized these observations 
in his manufacture, and by regulating the entrance 
of steam in the first leaden chamber(drum), in such 
a way as to produce acid at 60 degrees, he succeeds in 
economizing 2 lbs. of nitric acid for each 200 Ibs. of 
sulphur consumed, 

ARE MEN TO FLY? 

DarwIN tellsus that even in the upper regions of 
the air, near the summits of the Andes, vultures 
may be seen floating onwards for miles upon motion- 
less wings. What is the secret of this flotation? Gra- 
vitation acts as forcibly on the substance of the bird 
as on that of the animal. Nor can we believe that 
there is any buoyancy, properly so called, in the bird’s 
bedy or wings. 

Those vultures, which seem to float steadily 
through still air must have received support from the 
air in one or more of three several ways, Either by 
swift motion, acquired before the floating began and 
slowly reduced through the effects of aerial resistance, 
or by the action of aerial currents through which 
they were carried, or else, while seeming to float 
horizontally, they were in reality traversing aslightly 
sloped descending path. 

Neither of the two former explanations seems 
available, because the floating motion is continued so 
long that the frictional resistance of the air would 
almost certainly have destroyed a large share of the 


original motion through theair, This would equally : 


happen whether the bird had in the first place urged 
its way Swiftly through the air, or had floated itself 
off, so to speak, upon a swiftly moving air current. 
On the other hand, there would seem to be no valid ob- 
jection against the third explanation; for a single 








observer, at rest, would have no means of determin. 
ing whether a bird were sailing along horizontall; 
or gliding down a gentle incline. But it matters littl: 
which explanation of the three we accept as the moy 
plausible. The point to be chiefly noticed is the fag 
that, a heavy body—for the vulture is no chicken 
so to speak—can be sustained, for long distances 
merely by the supporting action of the air. 

There can be little doubt that it is only on accoun| 
of the perfect steadiness of their motion through th, 
air that they are thus supported. ‘T'he efforts oj 
aeronautical mechanicians must be directed to secur 
a similar steadiness of motion for aerial facilities 
Granted this, there can be no reason why the power; 
of steam andiron should not avail to secure an aerig) 
motion even surpassing in rapidity the flight of th 
swiftest birds, Unless we are wiliing to believe tha 
birds fly by some power distinct from any which 
physical science deals with, we seem justified in be. 
lieving that the bird may be matched, or surpassed 
by the flying machine, as surely as the swiftest ani. 
mals are surpassed by the locomotive. It is encoy. 
raging to consider that the actual amount of powa 
necessary to convey a weight through the air (if thai 
support is derived directly from the air) is very much 
less than that required to convey the same weight by 
seaor land. In the presence of failing coal supplies 
this consideration will one day assume first-rate im. 
portance, 

WHAT RAILWAY DUST IS COMPOSED OF. 

Mr. Josep SwWEBOTHAM has made a microscopi- 
cal examination of dust blown into a railway carriage 
near Birmingham. He says: 

‘*T spread a paper on the seat of the carriage, nea 
the open window, and collected the dust that fel! 
upon it. A rough examination of this, with a two- 
thirds power, showed a large portion of fragments o! 
iron, and, on applying a soft iron needle, I found that 
many of them were highly magnetic. They were 
mostly long, thin, and straight, the largest being 
about 1-150th of an inch, and, under the power used, 
had the appearance of a quantity of old nails, I then, 
with a magnet, separated the iron from the other 
particles. 

“ The weight, altogether, of the dust collected was 
5°7 grains, and the proportion of those particles com- 
posed wholly, or in part, of iron was 2°9 grains, or 
more than one half. The iron thus separated con- 
sisted chiefly of fused particles of dross or burned 
iron, like ‘ clinkers ;? many were more or less spher- 
ical, like those, brought to our notice by Mr. Dancer, 
from the flue of a furnace, but none so smooth ; they 
were all more or less covered with spikes and ex- 
crescences, some having long tails, like the old 
‘ Prince Rupert’s drops ;’ there were also many small, 
angular particles like cast iron, having crystalline 
structure. 

“The other portion of the dust consisted largely 
of cinders, some very bright angular fragments ol 
glass or quartz, a few bits of yellow metal, opaque, 
white, and spherical bodies, grains of sand, a few bits 
of coal, etc. 

** After the examination of this dust I could easily 
understand why it had produced such irritation; 
the number of angular, pointed, and spiked pieces ol 
iron, and the scoria, or clinkers, being quite sufficient 
to account for the unpleasant effect. 

“I think it probable that the magnetic strips of 
iron are laminw from the rails and tires of the wheels, 
and the other iron particles portions of fused metal 
either from the coal or from the furnace bars. The 
large proportion of iron found in the dust is probably 
owing to the metal being heavier than the ordinary 
dust, and accumulating in cuttings such as those I 
passed through. 

“If I haq to travel much by railway through that 
district, I should like to wear magnetic railway spec- 
tacles, and a magnetic respirator in dry weather.” 





WE understand that apartments in Hampton 
Court Palace, that have lately become vacant by the 
death of Lady Augusta Paget, are likely to be given 
to Miss ——, daughter of the Lady Lyttelton 
who was formerly Governess to the Royal Family. 

A Knock-pown ArgumENT.—The ladies of the 
West are originals. One of them, a Racine girl, had 
a lover; he protested that he loved her to distrac- 
tion. Her eyes were his lode-stars, her smiles 
most perfect joy, and her person his ideal of all that 
was good, and true, and beautiful. The girl listened, 
but didn’t fully believe; she took down the Fauil 
Bible, and asked him to swear that “she was 
the world to him.” He evaded, tried to laugh off 
her request, and finally declined to accede to it. 
‘Did this Western girl drop in a faint at his feet, oe 
did she fall upon the sofa and weep bitter tears: 
Not a tear did she shed, but she raised the Family 
Bible and knocked the deluder flat as a flounder. 
That's the way the women out West treat lovers who 
protest o’er much. 
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THE 


THREE PASSIONS. 


; BY THE 
Author of “ Sweet Eglantine,” “ Evander,” §c., §e- 
—_—~— 
CHAPTER XV. . 
B.: Why comest thou thus? what is thy fearful 
business ? 
Ber.: Guess it, and spare me. 

Can’st thou not read it in my face ? Bertram. 

THERE are few ladies who care very much about 
going into the City unless it ison dividend day at 
the Bank, or they are going to receive money some- 
where. It isa hive of busy men, who care no more 
in their hurry for jostling a lady than they do for 
pushing one another into the gutter; consequently 
ladies are few and far between in this huge work- 
shop, the mart of the world, where commerce reigns 
supreme, and King Gold lords it over all his ever- 
working and restless slaves. 

Nevertheless Grace showed herself tolerably fami- 
liar with the City, whither she drove after dismiss- 
ing her husband in the summary manner we have 
described. 

She alighted from her cab at thecorner of Thread- 
needle Street and walked, without looking to the 
right or to the left, until she came to Great St. 
Helens, in Bishopsgate Street, which was looking 
quiet and business-like enough to repel any idler 
from its respectable vicinity. 

She did not stop and look at the names on the door 
posts, like one who is unacquainted with the locality, 
but went straight to No. 9, where, amid a multitude of 
names, was—“ Third Floor, Mr. Ellis, Financial 
Agent.” 

Under this vague designation our old friend of 
Sea View, who had taken such an important part in 
the events recorded in the early part of this tale, had 
established himself in the City. His portion of the 
legacy left by Mr. Solomon Tulse had given him the 
means of doing something for himself. His friend 
‘and accomplice in crime, Ponder, had taken a tavern 
in the suburbs of the metropolis ; but such a life was 
not tothe liking of Ellis, who had a mind above a re- 
tail trade, 

Neither of them cared to remain in the vicinity of 
Deal. They might not have been superstitious, but 
the memory of the wrong they had tried to do Walter 
Tottenham burned in their hearts and made the 
Scene of their desperate attempt hateful to them. 

Under the guise of a financial agent Ellis was 
ready to do any disreputable thing which would 
drove remunerative and at the same time would not 





[THE COUPLE FROM BEDFORDSHIRE.] 


bring him within the paleof the law. He discounted 
small bills for poor clerks and tradesmen, charging 
them an exorbitant rate of interest. He would buy 
goods which he might have known were stolen from 
the small price he was asked to give forthem. He 
trafficked in dock warrants, bought and sold wine, 
lent money on furniture without removal, and sold up 
his wretched clients immediately the time for dis- 
charging the loan had expired if they could not pay 
to the uttermost farthing. 

Ho was a man about five-and-forty now, unmarried 
and of a penurious disposition. He looked much older 
than he really was, and his hair was already speckled 
with gray. His countenance, never very prepossess- 
ing, had assumed a sinister aspect, and his sallow 
complexion added to his general repulsiveness. He 
was dressed in black, wearing his frock-coat unbut- 
toned, displaying a piece of broad black watered silk 
ribbon attached to his watch, and in his open shirt 
front, surmounted by a black bow, he wore three 
black studs. 

Ascending to the third storey, Grace opened the 
door of the outer office, in which a boy about four- 
teen sat perched ona high three-legged stool, and 
was busily engaged in directing letters when she 
entered. He recognized her, bowed politely, and at 
once ushered her into the private room in which Mr. 
Ellis received his clients. 

Ellis sprang up directly he saw Grace and ex- 
claimed, in a tone of surprise : 

“You, Mrs. Ives! I did not expect to see you to- 
day. Has anything gone wrong ?” 

* Everything,” replied Grace, seating herself and 
letting her parasol fali by her side. 

“You astonish me. I was congratulating my- 
self that all was as smooth as a piece of polished 
marble.” 

“T wish it were,” said Grace, with a sad smile. 
“ But, it being quite otherwise, I have come to you to 
talk matters over. My husband is unfortunately as 
weak as water and no man of business. I treat him 
as a child, as you know. You have been engaged 
with me in pursuit of this treasure from the com- 
mencement. When we obtain it there are four who 
will participate in it. Four persons—my husband, 
myself, you, and Dalton the pilot. When I saw you 
last week I was not in possession of circumstances 
which are now familiar to me.” 

“Of what do you speak?” asked Ellis, in tre- 
pidation. 

* By some strange chance, Chickton, whom we 
thought dead, has returned rich from India, and is 
seeking the grandson of Solomon Tulse. Ho has, 
by a still strauger chance, taken lodgings at 








Snarsby’s hotel, in Arundel Street, where Sydney is 
stopping, so that, although he knows it not, he is close 
to the very man he isin searchof. Any fortuitous 
circumstance may bring them into contact, then a 
long adieu to all our ambitious schemes and dreams 
of wealth.” 

Ellis became very grave. 

“ We must look this danger in the face boldly,” he 
said. “ It will not do to trifle.” 

“ Certainly not, and coming along an idea has struck 
me which may be of great service to us in this time 
for action,” answered Grace. ‘I may tell you that 
Chickton did not return from India alone. He brought 
with him a little girl, whom he has adopted I believe, 
and he is passionately fond of her—so much so that 
he regards her as the apple of his eye, and would as 
soon lose his life as part with her.” 

“ Well?” ejaculated Ellis, who did not yet see her 
meaning. 

“That child must be stolen. When he discovers 
his loss his grief will be so great that he will have 
no time to seek for the grandson of Solomon ‘Tulse. 
He will be entirely absorbed in the pursuit of Amine, 
as she is called. The short time that has to elapse 
before the presentation of the orders will be thus 
filled up, and the money will yet be ours.” 

“ A brilliant idea!” said Ellis, whose thin, pursed- 
up lips relaxed their rigidity and indulged in the 
ghost of a smile. ‘“ You were always the head and 
front of our little association, and, clever as I am my- 
self, you are quicker than I atinvention. But to carry 
off a young girl from a London hotel is not such an 
easy thing afterall. She has protectors, you say, aud 
there are such uncomfortable people as policemen, 
who interfere in an arbitrary manner with such in- 
nocent pastimes as child stealing.” 

“ All you have to do is to find me two men, whom 
you can vouch for as thorough scoundrels. Not a 
very difficult thing to do—is it ?—in this great city, 
which we so often hear described as a sink of ini- 
quity ?” 

Ellis took down a book from a shelf, and, opening 
it, turned over the pages, saying: 

“You are right. As far as my experience goes 
the scoundrels outnumber the honest men, and I have 
a private opinion of my own that, were it not for fear 
of the laws, honesty would be at a discount, and the 
complaint of Diogenes that he could not find an honest 
man in Athens become areality in London. In this 
book I have the names and addresses of several vil- 
lains of the first water. Ab, now, here is one upon 
whom we can rely.” 

“ What is his name. and what has he done ?” asked 
Grace, coolly. 
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“Michael Gradder is the namo under which he is 
usually convicted, though the fellow has had as many 
aliases as would fill a page of the Directory. He isan 
ex-convict, and has committed some daring robberies 
in his time, though he is growing old, being nearly 
sixty, and of a patriarchal appearance, so that he 
contents himself chiefly with directing the efforts of 
others. He is the head, his companions tho limbs.” 

“Who else have you ?” continued Grace, who ap- 
peared satisfied with the first description. 

Tho financial agent turned over a leaf or twoand 
read his entries silently, until he came to one whieh 
scemed likely to suit the requirements of his visitor. 

“Horace Speedy,” he read; “a man about forty, 
respectable in appearance, wonderfully clever at dis- 
guises and impersonations of various characters, such 
as City men, farmers, &c. He was a clerk in a large 
commercial house, and was tried for breach of trust. 
Committed ander cirewmstances of peculiar aggrava- 
tion, heeseaped by a flaw in the indictment, but his 
character was gone, amd ke has been everything and 
nothing since. Heis married, and his wifeis a note- 
cious begging-letter impostor.” 

“‘ These three, Michacl Gradder, Horace Speedy amd 
his wife will be sufficient,” said Grace, “to 
our purpos@imto execution. It is useless for me to 
sec and instruct them. I place the matter im your 
hands. This little half-caste Indiam gir) spew whom 
Chicktor dotes mast be abducted and in. security 
during my pleasure.” 

“Ne violence?” queried Ellis. 

“ Noue whatever, unless you hear from me to the 
contrary. I have the strongest possible objection to 
che useles# shedding of blood. <A elever person al- 
ways avoids @uselesscrime. Let the girl be hidden 
away im some cellar im a low part of the town, where 
acither her protector nor the police cam find her.” 

‘Very weil,” Ellis sejoined. “The giel shall be 
carried off im @ few days; be satisfied of tmt. Ishall 
1a ve te disbursesome money, for the retummof which 
| shall look tw you, but my aecount will net be ready 
intil the affair is. com plete.” 

“T om able to supply you,” she answered. “For 
we are not withous money, though my husband and 
{have been living ow the principal of our fortune for 
the last ten years.” 

“Which makes it more than ever desirable that 
the money of Solomon Tulse should fall, into your 
hands,” said Ellis, with a sardonic grin. 

“ And into my bands the treasure shall come, I 
am confident of success, because I am determined. I 
have faith in myself, in my enterprize, in those who 
surround me. I have expunged from my divtionary 
the words impossible and insurmountable. To me 
such a thing as an insurmountable difficulty does not 
exist. We shall triumph—though, the purists would 
say, in a bad cause,” 

A proud smile rose to her lips; and in her enthu- 
siasm she looked superbly beautiful. 

“People must live in this wretched world,” re- 
marked Ellis, “and I have come to the conclusion 
that if you can’t obtain money by fair means you must 
get it by foul. At all events, lam with you hand 
and glove, and will support. you in every way to the 
utmost of my ability.” 

“T know it, and I rely upon you,” replied Grace. 

she rose to go. The financial agent opened the 
door for her with his own hands and politely bowed: 
her out. 

Little did Chickton dream of the. evil influences 


Ww 


which were at work to thwart his: honest. and noble. || 


purpose and bring to shipwrecls his. domestic. happi-: 
aess. 

But, as the stars in their courses fought. against 
Sirius, there were invisible agencies at work ow his. 


behalf, the beneficial results. of which he had yet. te. || 


feel. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

Toraham: Ask the moon why it watches: through 
the night, why its bright beamsidispel the darkness 
of the midnight hour, My love isnot like that of 
the Christian slaves, sleeping save when you are by.. 

Lily of tho Desert, 

Tre hope that he might discover the graudson of 
Solomon Tulse by the aid of the somnambulistic’ 
properties of his ward grew upom Chickton’s imagi- 
nation. At all events, he resolved to make atrial. of 
a mysterious scicnce of which as yet he knew no 
thing, and of the efficacy of which he had hitherto 
been sceptical. 

In the morning, after breakfast, ie went to a fa- 
mous doctor, and was shown into the waiting-room 
to take his turn with the other patients, 

_ At length the page summoned him tothe consult- 
ing-room, and he saw before him one. of the cleverest 
physicians in Europe—a man with whose name and 
tulents every one was familiar. 

_“ I come, doctor,” said Chickton as he took a seat, 
“fo consult the man.of science rather than the phy- 
sician. 


“State your case, and I will do what I can for 
you,” replied the ductor, raising his eyobrows some- 
what curiously. 

“You have heard of somnambulists, of course. 
Now, what I want to know is, can a person, practis- 
ing the sci of ism, te successfully 
on a sleep-walker when in a trance? That is to say, 
can you believe the patient when talking in his or 
her sleep—a sleep produced by artificial causes?” 

“ Sometimes, but not always,” replied the doctor. 

“ Bat why do you ask the question?” 
“TI must repose confidence in you,” Chiekton ex- 
claimed. “I have a mission, aud that mission is to 
find a young man whois the heir to a large fortune. 
My search hitherto has been unsuccessful.” 

“TI am confident that magnetism, for so I will call 
it, is a science in its infancy,” the doctor said, “andl 
am equally confident that there are charlatans and 





public. Yow hear of a table-turner, a medium, a 
sleep-walker, who advertizes to answer questions—n 
lady loses her purse, and consults one of these igne- 
rant quacks, and is swindled. I should advise you 
to have nothing to do with such e.” 

“Ah, you misteke my meaning!” cried Chickton. 
| “I do not intend to have recourse to any ome of the 
class you refer to.” 

In 2 few words he related the scene of the preced- 
ing night, which had been recounted to him by Chow- 
dag. 


“It is incontestible,” the doctor exclaimed, after 
@ pause, “that certain energetic natures meet and do 
' gain obedienes from more feeble spirits, which exer- 
cise a species of fasciuation over them; but why this 
is so I am unable to explain.” 

gird was able to see me in the theatre. Targue 
tliat if she ¢ould do that, she would probably fiud 
the man I am» im seared of, if thrown into # magnetic 
sleep. At all events Dean try. I need wot swy that 
I love my adopted child very dearly, and if awy 
harm should sesult to her through the trial I should 
— forgive “ ‘ 

* You make yourself perfect! on that 
score,” the dostor answered. No Tobey will be 
derivable from the experiment—of that I can assure 
you. Possibly a little weakness may be perceptible 
immediately after the eperation, but that will soon 
pass away and leave no trace a few hours afterwards. 
f have seen professional sommambulists who allow 
themselves to be thrown into a trance three or four 
times a day, and are perfectly well; neither their 
| health nor their disposition saffers; mind and body are 
| alike uninjured.” 
| “Thank you very much,” said Chickton, laying 
w sovereign on the table, which the doctor did not 
| disdain to take. 
| Bwvery five minutes of his time were wortlt a piece 
'of gold, and he exacted his fee, no matter for what 
| purpose his visitor called to consult him. 
| Satisfied thatit would’ not burt Amine to throw her 
into the magnetic trance, Chickton went straight 
|home to make tlie acquaintance of his neigtbour at. 
| tHe hotel and bespeak his services without-any far- 
| ther delay. 
| On his arrival lie calle? Chowdar, and said : 
| “Take my compliments to the’ mesmerist, and say 
| I sliould like to see. him for a few minutes. I wilh 
either go to his apartment or he-can come to mine.” 
| “You want the man withthe burning eyes,’” said 
|Chowdar, with a shudder. 
| “At once,” rejoined, Chickton, who entered the 
}room in which Amine. was, and, catching her in his 
arms, kissed. her tendexly on both cheeks, exclaiming 
}as he did so: 
| Do you love me, darling 2” 
| “What a question to ask, when you know I love 
, you, dear papa,” rejoined the little one,.smiling upon 
‘him whom she always addwessed as. her father,..so 
good had he beem to her and so deserviug; of her 
purest affection, 

“Tam going to ask you.te do: something which 
will give me pleasure, Will youdoit?” he said; put- 
ting her down on a heap of cushions. which formed 
the favourite couch of the little Eastern lady: 

“Whatever you like, papa—now,. directly,” Amine 
answered, with childish eagerness.. 

“You remember the maa with the burning eyes, 
as Chowdar describes him, .who threw you into a 
sleep last night ?” 

“Yes, and Lam not a. bit afraid of iim. Do you 
want him to send me to sleep. again ?” 

“ That is precisely what Ido want, my pet, if you 
have no objection. I have sent for lum, and expect 
he will be here presently.” 

“I will sleep as long as you like, if that will please 
you,” Amine exclaimed, “ Therais nothing, I would 
not do for one so kind and good as you.” 

Again he took her in his arms and covered her 
with kisses and tender caresses, 

** At last,” he murmured, “I begin to hope that I 





shall find the lost graudson of Solomon Tulse, my 


impostors who practise upon the credulity of the } 


old master, who made this search the mission of my 

life, and caused me to regard it as a sacred thing,” 

. But this hope was destined to be of short dura. 
ion. 

Chowdar returned, and Chickton exclaimed : 

** Well?” 

* Bad news, sahib,” replied the Indian. “TI firstof 
all knocked at thé door of the man with the evil eye, 
There was oo at I then went downstairs and 
made inewirfes, © fe left the hotel this morming, and 
has gone to Parise ‘I’h@-people in the Sonne 
address, and caumet givé me the slightest idew where 
he is tobe found™, * ' 

Chickten uttered @ ery, and became pale as death. 

All hie expectations were suddenly sud uner- 


a attitude for some time, at tle expira- 
tion of he said 

“T have #strowg mind to follow him. He must 
bea public maw, aad I shall obtain some clue to his 
whereabouts.” 


“I forgot to suy,” added the Indian. “that they told 
me at the bar he was im the kabit of attending the 
—- Infiromry iw Weymouth Street, Portlad 

“Indeed!” evicd Chieitton, ix whose bosom 
began to burn again...“ will go there. It’ is at: 
infirmary thet I shall less gain news of him.” 

Patting om his: hat, he started at once om his new 
errand. 


Tawm fron some eouutry tewn, who 
Lendon om buviness. 
At the bar the man saw Mors. Suewsleg, acd suit ; 

“ We have come wp from Bedfoudshive to give evi- 
deree in a lawsuit, amd, seeing your 
advertizement ia # guide, we have desided 
Wpon stopping at your 

“We have » bedroom but no aittting-room vacant,” 
answered Mrs. Strersty, “ff thee will do for you, 
sir.” 

“Very well, indeed. We are not grand folks, and 
having to pay the lawyers.we wish to keep expenses 
down. Your advertized charges will suit us, and 
you can tell the porter to bring our luggage in. Here 
is my card—Ephraim Bagster, grocer and tea dealer, 
Swainton, Beds,” said the traveller. 

* This law business is such a worry,” said the wife. 
“We were so comfortable at home, and now we have 
to neglect our business‘ and perliaps stay in London 
for a month or :nore.” 

“There is a five-pound note in advanes. Give me 
a receipt on account,” exclaimed Mr. Bagster, “ and 
let us see Our room at once, as. my wife is so tired 
with travelling that she would like te lie down while 
dinner ia getting ready.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Bagster, “I am covered with 
dust.. Letus have whetever you can. get ready io 
about an hour and @ half.” 

“ After dinuer I must go and. seo my lawyer, Mr. 
Mole.. Do you kuow Mr.Mole 2” coutinned the pro- 
vincial grocer. . 

“TI do not,” replied Mrs. Snarsby;. “there are so 
many lawyers. in London one cannot, know oue-tenth 

” 


come ap to 


of, 

“Ab! LT wonder at that. He's @ famous mau 
However, show us the room, if you please, aud let-me 
have, some beer at once, We always drink. beer iu 
the countey.” 

Mrs. Snarsby led the way to the bedroom which 
was always kept in readiness for ang tmvellers who 
might-arrive unexpectedly. Tlie luggage, cousistiog 
of one box and a portmanteaa, was. upiat the 
sante.time aethe beer, and. the: travellers! were’ left 
alone in their now apavtment with the  prontise: that 
dinner should be veady iw about an hour and # half. 

When they were alone, Mr; aud: Mirs. Bagster looked 
at each other and laughed. ‘The latter opened the 
door, and, looking out,, saw that there was noone 1D 
the passage. Shutting it. carefully, she said: 

“So far so good, Weare landed.” 

“Yes,” xeplied: Ephraim. Bagster; “if Michael 
Gradder gets-up as well as Mc, Mole as we: have done 
as the country’ groevrs: D shall. have to: compliment 
him on his: performance, for no one would imagine 
that Mr..and Mis. Bagster, groeers, Swainton, Bed- 
fordshire, were none other than Horace Speedy aud 
Selina, his devoted wife.” 

They laughed again, and: the pretended grocer 


took a deep draught of beer, saying : 

“They always drink beer imthe country.” 

“For the present we must study the manuers! and 
customs of the house and its inmates,” said Selius 
“The money we are promised by Ellis is wortl work- 
ing for, and to-morrow we will commence operations 





in earnest.” 
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The house in Arundel Street which had beem con- 
verted into an hotel by Mr. and Mrs. Snarsby was an 
old-fashioned one. Most of the rooms: opened into 
one another, so that there was communication bet ween 
a bedroom and @ sitting-room, for instance. When 
the apartments were let. singly a bed ou » chest. of 
drawers was placed against the doors, and the com- 
munication stopped. 

Oddly enough, the apartment assigned to the: new 
comers was between that occupied by Syduey,. the 
artist, and those in which Chickton and Amine lived. 

On the left-hand side of the second floor were seven 
rooms. The first, counting from the north, was 
oecupied by Chowdar, the second by Chickton, the 
third by Amine, the fourth being the sitting-room of 
this party; the fifth was that just given to the pre- 
tended travellers, the sixth was Sydney’s bedroom, 
and the seventh and last was the bedreom of his: 
friend John Prescott; so that Mr: and Mrs. Bagster 
were placed between Chickton and Syduey. 

Nothing could have been better or more advan- 
tageous for the success of their nefarious plans’ than 
this accidental arrangement. 

The man Speedy opened his carpet-bag and re- 


yealed a bunch of skeleton keys, some jimmies; cen- | 


tre-bits, and other tools used by experienced barglars. 

“ We shall want these little playthings,” said he, 
regarding first the closed door om one side of the 
room, then that ou the other. 

“ Hush!” said Selina, in a whisper. 

There was the sound of a man’s foots in the 
room to the left; he was pacing irvegulacly, and 
seemed to be: agitated. 

“Listen!” continued the woman, putting her: ear 
to the door, am example which was followed by 
Speedy. 

sn mal Chickton, who, having taken a cab, had been 
to Weymouth Street and had speedily returned. He 
was talking to Chowdar, saying: 

“They would not give me the man’s address at 
the infirmary, alleging that they did not know it at 
present. He would be back from Paris in a few days, 
then they would direct him to call upon me The 
oame he went under here was. Cornet; he is really 
Mr. Marvelle.” 

“I cannot help believing in his' art,” said the In- 
lian, in reply, who was of # superstitious nation; 
‘but I should be afraid te have avy dealings with 
aim, lest he is in league with the powers of darkness. 
He certainly made Amine speak: in her sleep and de~ 
scribe accurately where you were and what you were 
joing. It would be folly to doubt after that.” 

“Tam a firm believer also in his power, and in. the: 
sympathy existing between him and Amine whicl» 
will serve our ends,” awswered Chickton. “ What 
wnoys me is that he cannot possibly return from 
Paris till to-morrow or the next-dwy, and I am impa- 
tient to make @ trial of his‘sleill.” 

“You think he will do what you want?” observed! 
Chowdar. 

“Why not? He is a professional, and I shall‘ pay’ 
tim to send Amine into @ profownd sleep, so that [ 
aay discover through their united agency where this: 
young man is.” 

“That's the girl we are to carry off, and sie isa 
somnambulist !” exclaimed the pretended grocer, whe: 
had not lost a single word of this convervation. 

“No doubt,” auswered Selina ; “ we'are learning 
something already.” 

“Selina,” said Speedy, “he speaks again.” 

And, breaking off, they set themselves agaity to lis+ 
ten to what was passing in the adjoining apartment. 


CHAPTER: XVII. 

All nature is but art unknown to thee; 

All chance direction, which thou canst not see ;; 

All discord, harmony not understood ;, 

All D yi evil, universal ok snap 

And, spite of pride, in erring renson’s’ spite, 

Une truth is clear, Whatever iey is right. Pope. 
_ CuIckTow continued to talls with the Asiatic, but 
it so low a tone that the listenerscould only catch 
4 word here and there, Not finding'this disconnected 
discourse very entertaining or instructive, they re- 
sumed their seats near the window, the’ nran again ap~ 
plying himself to the jug of ale, and the woman said: 

“This man who has been speaking is the protector’ 
of the girl we are sent to take away, and she is to be 
mesmerized with an object. Let us-talk matters over.” 

“The object,” remarked Speedy, ‘“is to’ discover 
the whereabouts of a young man; w [ learnt front 
Ellis that the reason we are to abduct thegirl is to 
make Chickton leave the house; so that he may not 
come in contact with the young man, who is living 
_ here also. He will be so pied in searching for 

bis darling that he will have no time to attend to any: 

thing else.” 

“ Most likely the child, under the influence of mes- 
Mlerism, will reveal the fact of her protector being so 
uear the person he is seeking,” said the woman. 

‘Quite so, and to do our work properly we must get 
the girl away before the professor of mesmerism re- 





! that Sydn 


turns from Paris. But wo havea day ox two to play 
with, and, as these are such comfortable quarters, I 
am in no hurry to move, I assure you.” 

“Nor I,” observed Selina. “We have other work 
im hand, if you ramember. Tltis Mr. Sydney is sup- 
posed to have some private papers, which we are to 
bring to Ellis. Everything of a private nature we 
can find we are to take.” 

“T think we ought to eommence'in that direction; 
we must first get a look at lim, and perhaps we may 
make his acquaintance. If he frequents the coffeec- 
room you will have an opportunity of speaking to 
him. I wonder where he sleeps.” 

Their farther remarks were cut short by a servant, 

» who announced that dinner was in readiness, and, 
going down to the coffee-room, they found’ an’ elegant 
repast, prepared in Mrs. Martha Suarsby’s best style, 
containing soup, fish, and entrées, which the impostors 
feelingly declared to one another were very much to 
their liking. 
By dint of questions, put in an apparently careless 
manner, the husband and wife contrived to discover 
slept in the room next to them, which 
precipi their efforts, so far as stealing his papers 
went, 

After dinner Selina retired to herroom, and Speedy 
was shown to the smoking-room, where he passed 


}away a few hours, smoking, drinking, and talking 


about his law-suit to any one who happened to comein. 
At an early hour he joined’ his wife. They did not 
eare to go into such a crowded thoroughfare as the 
Strand for a walk, as their faces were well known to 
the detective police, who, had they recognized them, 
might have told strange tales to the landlord and land- 
lady of the hotel. 

The bedroom was lighted by two candles, which 
gave a sufficient illumination, and. the pretended 
grocer and his wife conversed in an andertote, know- 
ing that average loud talking could be overheard. It 
was ten o’clock, anda light from Sydney's apartment 
came through the key-hole of the disused’ dvor which 
opened into Speedy’s apartment. 

“ Onr artist is at home ; let me see what heis about,” 
said Speedy, “pr ing Iris eye'to the key-hole. 

He beheld Sydney seated before a table, on which 
was alamp. He leant his face on his hands, and gazed 
intently upon a letter which was spreud out iv front of 
him. 

“Tf I could onty' hit upon a pretext for having « 
chat with him I could offer him one of my’ prepared 
cigars,” Speedy observed. 

“Why not knock at his door?” ded the wife: 
“Say you are a countryman, and donot understand 
London manners; tell him you have come’ to smoke 
a cigar with a neighbonr, aud offer htm one of yours, 
which he will accept.’”” 

“T's always best to act upon first impressions,” 
said Speedy ; “so here goes, and if the attempt is un- 
successful I shall not regret having made:it.’’ 

He looked im his carpet-baggmand' fond two 
bundles of cigars, one marked wifll « cross, the other 
witha crescent. From the former Ke’ took one which 
he put in his mouth and lighted—fron the lxtter one 
which he placed in his’ pocket. Thus provided, he 
went into the passage, kuocked at Sydney's door, and, 
without waiting for permission to do so, opened it and 


en 
Looking up from his letter, one’ which Grace had 


favoured with, to: fan the flame of love which 
burnt in his heart, the artist regarded the intruder 
with unfeigned astonishment. 

“T beg your pardon, young’ man,” exclaimed 
Speedy, seating himself in a most-unconcerned man- 
ner, “ fordisturbing you so late, and [ will introduce 
myself without avy farttier rigmarole. You must 
allow for'‘country menners you know, as I anr anative’ 
of Bedfordshire, and don’t often come up to town. 
My name is Ephraim Bagster, grocer’ at Swainton, at 
your service. Happy to supply you with teas or 
sugars ; flowery Pekoe, three shillings ; Hyson, three- 
and-six ; Bohea, half-a-crown, warranted free from 
dust. Sugar, best brown, fivepence; best: white, six 
and a farthing, Fact is, I am up’it town on» hw- 
suit; it’s # wonderful case, and I'll tell you all about 
it. My:grandfather' married’ his cousin; and had two 
children; but, you see, before that marriage, which 
was # second one, thers wus a first, and the issue was 
fourteen children, so that——'” 

“My dear, good sir,” interrupted Sydney, over- 
whelmed at this torrent of eloquenee, and appalled 
at what seemed in store: for him, “ what is‘all this to 
me?” 

“Everything. We are neighbours; my wife 
Selina and [ sleep in the next room, aud we always 
like to know our neighbours, especially in a strange 
house. Not to know who is in the next sleeping- 
room is to my Selina as bad as thinking there is a 

thief in the house,” replied Speedy, with his usual 
impudence, yet with such an air of thick-headed sim- 
plicity that the artist thought him nothing worse than 
| an honest, well-meaning bore. 








Feeling im a good humour with himself and every 
one else because Grace had written kindly to him, 
promising him an early interview, and, taking his 
visitor for a simple rustic, thought he could amuse 
himself by making fun of lim, 

“ It’s easy to see, Mr. Ephraim Bagster, grocer, ctc.,” 
he exclaimed, ‘that yow are a rustic, for in London 
people always call upon one another between the hours 
of ten at night and two in the morning—that is to 
say, all who arein tho world of fashion.” 

“Ah!” thought Speedy; “ho is fond of a joke, 
this young jackanapes, and he is making fun’ of me, 
but he shall pay dearly for it. I will have the laugh 
~ rs side before I have done with him, see if I 

on’t. 

“ Besides,” continued Sydney, “I am your neigh- 
bour, as you say, and you axe doing what is right and 
civil to pay mea visit. Perhaps you would not mind 
going on with that entertaining story respecting your 
law-suit, which necessitated your beginning with your 
grandfather aud his numerous offspring. I can give 
you half an hour, and if the story should take ap more 
time you can finish it to-morrow night, or take a weelg 
over it if you like.” 

“ Ahi, sir,” said Speedy, ix a tone of deep feeling, 
“my grandfather was a man such as you don’t often 
seo now-a-days, Ho started the grocery business 
that I now have the honour to conduct with profit to 
myself and my eustomers: Noone could swnd ‘the 
sugar so well as he, or dust the tea with that ¢on- 
summate art which characterized the smallest action 
of that remarkuble individual,” 

“You are in Chancery; I suppose?” said Sydney 
to recall him to himself, 

“Lam; and, if wliat my’ solicitor, Mr. Mole, says 
is true, there | am likely to stay. Marvellous man 
Mr. Mole, sir!—perhaps' you know him? Oh, you 
don’t !—more’s the pity; his conversation’s so im- 
proving. To know Mr. Mole is to like him. He's 
got all the lnw books that ever were written at his 
fingers’ ends—my ease he' thinks highly of.”’ 

“What is yoarcase? I am impatient to hear somo- 
thing about it.” 

“ You understand, first of all, that my grandfather 
had seventeen children, four by the first marriage 
no, three by the first and fourteen by the second. 
That's right, isn’t it? Four and three are seven, 
add ten’ mukes seventeen. Well, my father was’ one 
of the: first three, and the only one that lived, and he 
took the business: when graudfuther died, kept it, 
aud handed it’ to me; but now one of the second 
batch—that is, of the fourteen, or; rather, one of his 
sons that is'a sort of half-cousin of mine, wants to 
say that my father was not one of the first three, but 
a younger one of the fourteen, and that I have no 
right.to' the grocery business; so he is suing me, 
having filed what they call a bill of complaint in 
equity. But you’ sliall read my answer, as it is a com- 
plicated story; we will return to the subject agvin. 
Allow’ me now to offer you a cigar.” 

Thank you,” sxid Sydney; laughing at tlie his- 
tory of Mr. Bugster’s luav-suit. 

Speedy hauded him a cigar, which had been steeped 
in opium in order to produce such a feeling of drowsi- 
ness in him who smoked it as to be irresistible, and 
cause sleep in a few' minutes: 

The young man took and lighted it unsaspect+ 
ingly, and said as he puffed out the smoke: 

** Does your wife allow you to smoke in your bed- 
room, Mr. Bagster? If sv she is very tolerant of 
what F may call one of your pet vices.” 

“ My wife, sir, is a very good creature; but she 
has her faults, and her temper is not what a quiet 
and peaceable man’ like’ myself could wish—that I 
freely admit to you ind confidence. Still, [ anr a man 
of strong will, and I have my way sometimes. [ 
will not say that there are not words occasionally 
abont the tobacco; still I remain firm,” replied 
Speedy, who all this tinte had'employed aa admirable 
provincial accent. 

Five minutes soon passed’ in this sort of conversa- 
tion when the effect ofthe drugged cigar began to 
make itself apparent upon Syduey, who in vain en- 
deavoured to keep his 6yes open. 

“You aresleepy. I willleave you, and thank you 
much for your kind indulgence,” exclaimed Speedy. 

“ Good night. To-morrow [ hope to see you again. 
I cannot tell what has overcome me; this drowsy 
feeling is most wnusual,” answered Sydney. 

He opened the door, showed his visitor a light for 
a brief space, uutil he had reached the door of his own 
apartment, then threw himself upon the bed com- 
pletely overcome ; the cigar fell from his mouth, and 
he sl ept soundly. 

Selina was watching Lim intently though the key. 
hole of the door, and her hus!wud lad not been back 
in his own room a minute anda half before she said, 
in a low voice: 

“Now is the time! Make haste!” 

Speedy at once took up the bunch of skeleton 
keys and began to fit them iu the lock of the door 
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which opened through the wal into Sydney’s bed- 
room. Alli was still in the upper part of the house; 
not a sound could be heard in the apartments occu- 
pied by Chickton and his party. 

Presumably Amine had retired to rest; her pro- 
tector had gone out, and Chowdar was downstairs. 

A key was soon found which opened the door, and 
Speedy looked in. 

The cigar, which was only intended to produce a 
short sleep, had done its work, and Sydney was 
stretched upon the bed, motionless, and incapable of 
hearing or moving. 

“He will sleep for an hour,” said Speedy, “ and in 
that time you and I together would ransack the 
largest sh»p in London.” 

If they had expected any booty they were mise- 
rably disappointed, for the poor fellow was wretchedly 
poor; he had no watch, no purse, no jewellery, and 
all his worldly wealth was comprised in the change 
of a five-shilling piece which he had borrowed from 
Prescott that morning. 

Nevertheless, Sclina with practised hands searched 
the sleeper. Her delicate touch would not have 
aroused a mouse, so skilful was she. But she found 
nothing, and with a sigh of disgust she turned her 
attention to the drawers, in which were a change 
of linen and some clothes rather the worse for wear. 
An old portmanteau contained some books, but no- 
where could either she or her husband find any 
papers. 

“ Nothing here,” she said. 

Speedy looked round the room and shook some old 
framed prints haugivg on the walls, which gave out 
a cloud of dust; all at once his eyes lighted upon 
one of those common plaster- of - paris ornaments 
which enterprizing Itaiians cast by hundreds and 
carry about the streets to sell, placed on a board, 
balanced on their heads. 

It was a representation of Hercules, but whether 
he had just been slaying the lion of Nemma or had 
cleansed the Augean stable, or slain the Lernwan 
hydra, it was difficult to say. These ornaments are 
always hollow, and Speedy knew that fact. It was 
part of his education latterly to guess at hiding- 
places for valuable articles, and he had no sooner 
seen the plaster-of-paris Hercules than he uttered a 
cry. 

The next moment it was in his hand, and, turning 
it up to expose it to the light, he saw, to his intense 
delight, that a bundle of papers, tied with blue 
ribbon of a faded hue, were hidden within. These he 
extracted and put in his pocket. 

A clock in a neighbouring room struck the quarter 
to eleven. 

“Plenty of time before he wakes,” said Selina, 
“but we have got all there is here,and we may as 
well leave him.” 

They returned to their own apartment as they 
quitted it, made fast the door, and Speedy sat himself 
down to look over the papers, which were written in 
English, but in such a cramped hand, however, that 
he had great difficulty in deciphering them. 

“IT can’t be bothered with these things,” he said, 
at length, tying them up again. “It seems to be 
something about some money that somebody has left 
for somebody. I can’t make head or tail of it, 
The fellow who scribbled it must have learut to write 
English very late in life, that is all I can say, and he 
does not do his schoolmaster much credit.” 

“Put them away,” exclaimed Selina. “Gradder 
will be here to-morrow and he can give us some ad- 
vice. We have done very well so far. All that re- 
mains for us is the abduction of the child, and if we 
cannot manage that we ought to give up our present 
move of life and become honest, even if we have to 
work for our living, and starve on a pound a week.” 

So hardened was this woman's nature that she 
forgot the weary months aud years she had spent in 
prison as a puvishment for her crimes, she forgot the 
loss of character and reputation she had sustained, 
as well as her expulsion from respectable society. 
She was apparently oblivious of the fact that she 
and her husband were nothing better than Pariahs, 
to be hunted down by society, and that their most 
probable fate was to die gray-headed in a common 
jail, or expire by inches in the cruel chains of a penal 
settlement. 

(To be continued.) 





InpDIAN RarLways.—The decrease of nearly 
200,000/, in the total earnings of the Indian rail- 
ways, for the first and second quarters of this year, 
is almost entirely on the traffic receipts of the East 
Indian Railway main line. Accordingly a committee, 
consisting of Mr. F, M. Lind, C.S., Mr. J. C. Robert- 
son, C.S., Colonel Tyrwhitt, and Major Bonus, has 
been named by the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces to inquire into the causes of 
it; and attention has been directed to the traffic 
carried on by road and river, parallel with the rail- 
Way, in order to ascertain whether most of the 








missing traffic may not be fomnd on those slower 
but cheaper routes. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
This is truth the poet sings 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering 
happier things. Tennyson. 

Ir was a decidedly striking scene—that sudden ap- 
pearance of Mr. Geoffrey Lyndith in the waiting- 
room of the Speckhaven station. 

Duke, regarding it from the doorway, thought so. 
Mr. Mason by profession was a scene-painter to a 
metropolitan theatre, and, viewing the tableau in a 
purely professional light, he decided that it would be 
rather a strong finish for a scene on the boards. 

The young lady had arisen and stood facing her 
guardian. Her small, dark face, always colourless, 
was blanched to a dull, dead white now, bat the 
large, dauntless dark eyes met his full—defiant. She 
gave one swift, sidelong glance to where Duke stood, 
and made arapid and almost imperceptible motion 
for him to remain there. 

Mr. Lyndith upon his entrance had not noticed 
him, though his glance scanned the bleak apartment 
in search of any one who might be his runaway niece’s 
companion. 

He came up close to her, grim as an Egyptian 
death’s head. 

“What does this mean, Olivia ?” 

She looked at him and laughed, a hard, bitter 
laugh enough. 

“T think it is pretty plain, Uncle Geoffrey; I am 
trying to runaway. In fifteen minutes more I should 
have succeeded, too. Why have you followed me, 
Mr. Lyndith?” 

“ Rather aninsolent question, I think, and an un- 
necessary one too.” 

“ As to its insolence I am indifferent—of its neces- 
sity I am very sure. Why have you taken the trouble 
to follow me? You certainly don’t expect I shall 
go back ?” 

They were strikingly like each other as they stood 
there, a red, sullen glow of anger burning deep in 
their eyes, the young girl's haudsome, resolute lips 
compressed. 

Geoffrey knew her well, and knew that the hourjhad 
come when he must play his last card. He did not 
answer her last defiant remark, he asked a question, 
very quietly. 

* Are you alone, Olivia?” 

“Who is likely to be my companion?” she an- 
swered, recklessly. “ What friend have I—thauks to 
you? Who is there in the world to be my companion 
in any of my rebellious flights? I stand here as I 
stand on earth—a’ Heaven help me!” 

Her voice broke"a little. With a passionate ges- 
ture she turned away and looked into the fire. Mr. 
Lyndith regarded her with stony calmness. 

“May I ask your present intentions, Olivia? 
It would be a pity for us to misunderstand each other 
in the least.” 

“Tam going to Paris,” she answered, her reck- 
less manner returning. “ Madame la Comtesse de 
Florial was my mother’s friend. 
and shelter me.” 

“She will not defy your guardian. A Frenchwo- 
man brought up as Madame de Florial has been 
would be the very last on earth to countenance a 
young, unmarried girl in such insubordination as 
yours, Olivia; and, if it were otherwise, I have law 
and right on my side. Remember, I am your guar- 
dian.” 

“ You are my tyrant—my jailer! 
back to the Grange—never!” 

She raised her arm witha gesture worthy of Ra- 
chel herself. Mr. Mason, in the doorway, contem- 
plated her admiringly. 

“There is a court of appeal for such as me. ..To 
that orphan’s tribunal I will go, and we will see 
whether you are to be an Eastern despot ard I your 
slave or not. In fifteen minutes the London train 
will be here; in fifteen minutes I leave Speckhaven 
for ever. I will never go back, Geoffrey Lyndith.” 

He drew out his watch and looked at it, replaced it, 
and came closer to his niece, 

“ Very well, Olivia; it shall be as you say, only 
I cannot permit you to travel alone ; I will at least 
accompany you, and instead of flying to Paris you 
shall go with me to Park Lane. Such an esca- 
pade as that you propose is something more than pre- 
posterous—a young lady of your position, my dear, 
running about England and France alone! You will 
go home with me, and you will listen to reason, 
marry Sir Vaue Charteris in April, and accompany 
him to Vienna. Hear me out, please. You once told 
me you would, on one condition. That condition I at 


She will protect 


I will never go 





the time refused to comply with. I withdraw my re. 
fusal to-night. Promise to marry Sir Vane, and] 
will take you straight to-night to—it ” 

She started up, with the gesture Duke had seen 
before—her hands clasped, her eyes dilating and 
lighting, her lips breathless and apart. 

“ Uncle Geoffrey—you will ?” 

“T will!” 

“Tt still lives then, and is well—happy ?” 

Mr. Lyndith smiled grimly. 

“Tt still lives; it is well, I believe, and happy as 
young persons of one year and nine months usually 
are. You shall have it, to do with it as you please, 
only I hope, for the honour of the family, Miss Lyn- 
dith ’—he laid strong emphasis on the name—“ that 
you will still continue to keep its maternity a secret, 
Upon my word, I don’t know what Sir Vane would 
say or do if——” 

Olivia Lyndith’s black eyes flashed upon him with 
an almost savage light. 

“ Leave his name out of the question, if you please. 
This is your last card, 1am aware you have played 
it. Now suppose I still refuse 2?” 

There was a whole world of scorn and defiance in 
the handsome, mutinous face of this girl of eighteen. 
She was trembling all over, partly with cold, partly 
with nervous excitement. Geoffrey Lyndith met her 
blazing eyes steadily—with a gaze that was cold, 
hard, and inflexible. 

“In that case you shall never see it, alive or dead, 
It shall be taken from the comfortable home in which 
it is now, and given over to the poorest people I can 
discover. It shall be brought up in poverty and vice, 
acreature which, when it attains womanhood, you 
will be tbe first to shrink with horror from, That 
is all.’ 

A more livid hue came over the girl’s pallid face; 
her very lips whitened to ashes, and he continued: 

“Tt will be a fate good enough for Robert Lisle’s 
child. For you, Olivia—you are but eighteen—for 
three years more, do as you will, say as you will, the 
law makes me your master. Your talk is nothing but 
talk—the only thing you can bring against me is that 
I try to carry out the conditions of your late father’s 
will, and see you Lady Charteris upon your eighteenth 
birthday. You refuse—I have reason to fear you will 
run away, and to prevent that I take you to my coun- 
try house, and leave you there with two trusty ser. 
vants. Your orphan’s court will tell you I am doing my 
duty. Should you make any such appeal ”—his face 
grew black and rigid as iron—* I will tell to the world 
the whole story of the shameful past—how you, a 
child, scarcely sixteen, ran away to Scotland witha 
yeoman’s son—a thief, Miss Lyndith, caught in the 
very act—a fellow drowned, as he deserved to be, in 
his flight to America. The world shall know this 
charming story, though the honour of all the Lyndiths 
that ever lived go with it. You are very young, 
Olivia, you are very handsome—you are proud, aud 
have come of a proud race—how will it be with you 
then ?” 

All her high courage—only a frantic woman's 
courage at best—had given way under the lash of his 
scorpion tongue, under his resolute man’s strength. 
She had covered her face with both hands—dry, 
hysterical sobs shook her, 

The excitement of the night, the cold, the desola- 
tion, were telling on her, as such things tell ou her 
sex. 

Duke Mason’s fists clenched—the desire to go and 
punch Mr. Lyndith’s head was growing too great for 
human strength to bear. 

“Tam sorry to distress you, Olivia,” her uncle 
said, after a very brief pause; “ but my poor, im- 
pulsive, headstrong child, it is for your own good. 
You must obey your dead father. You must marry 
the man he chose for you—you must submit to the 
inevitable. Let the disgraceful past, be blotted out, 
become the wife of an honourable gentleman, and be- 
have like a retional being. You can’t suppose I want 
to drag the story of that dead boor’s villany and your 
folly—to call it by no harsher term—before the 
light? I am your best friend, Olivia, though you 
may not think so, I don’t want to ill-treat the little 
one—to visit the sins of her parents on her. She has 
been well cared for since her birth—on my honour 
she has, and I will give her to you todo with as you 
please as soon as we return to town. I promise you 
this if you will consent to marry Sir Vaue Charteris. 
There are eight minutes still before the train comes 
—I give you five of them to decide. Robert Lisle lies 
at the bottom of the Atlantic, and you must marry 
somewhen. ‘Try and consider that, Olivia.” 

He turned and left her. Her hands dropped from 
before her face, she walked over to one of the wil- 
dows and looked out. 

There was a whole world of despair in the large, 
melancholy eyes, her arms hung listlessly by her 
side; she stood there alone, a very figure of desola- 


tion. 
The brilliant moon shone down with her ivory 
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light—the dark, sandy waste glimmered in her beams. 
The wind of the cold March morning sighed shrilly 
round the lonely building—the dreariness without 
suiting the utter misery within. She sighed a long, 
shuddering, heart-sick sigh. i td 

“ He is right,” she thought; “ it is inevitable. Ah, 
Robert, my love, my husband, if I were only with 
you under the dark Atlantic waves. But I must have 
your child—my baby, my darling—at any cost to 
myself. What does it matter what becomes of such 
awretch asI am? I must marry some one, he says, 
as well Sir Vane as another. I will go to St. George's 
in lace and orange blossoms, and be congratulated, 
and smile, and play out the dreary part. Ab, me, 
what a farce it all is, at the best, and I am so young, 
and life is so long—so long.” 

She leaned against the window, and her thoughts 
went back to just such moonlight nights gone never 
to come again—nights when he had been by her 
side, down in the leafy arcades of Lyndith Coutt, 
in far-away Staffordshire, and life had seemed more 
beautiful and blissful than a fairy tale or an Arabian 
legend, 

Again she could see him, tall, strong, beautiful 
with man’s best beauty ; again his arm was about her, 
again his voice in her ear. 

“ Be true to me, Olivia—trust me through all things, 
for better, for worse, and as surely as Heaven is 
above us I will come back to claim you.” 

She had promised, and—— 

“The five minutes have expired, Olivia,” said the 
pitiless tones of Geoffrey Lyndith close beside her ; 
“is itto be yes or no?” 

She turned round and lifted in the gas-light a face 
so deathlike, eyes so dim and lifeless, that even he 
shrank away. 

“It is yes, Uncle Geoffrey, and may Heaven forgive 
you; I never will.” 

“You are hysterical, Olivia—I pardon your wild 
words, You promise if I restore to you your child 
to marry Sir Vane Charteris ?” 

“TI promise!” 

The words dropped like ice from her lips. He 
held out his hand, looking at her uneasily. 

“Tt is a compact between us—you will keep your 
word, Olivia ?” 

She drew back from his extended hand with a ges- 
ture of indescribable repulsion. 

“T will never shake hands with you again as long 
as I live, and will keep my word, Have you not 
said we Lyndiths always do that? I could tell you 
of a promisé I made two years ago that I am breaking 
now, but you would say that rash promises made to 
yeomen’s sons are better broken than kept. Are you 
quite sure, Mr. Lyndith, that you will keep your 
pledge to me?” 

“On my sacred honour. Now I must send Joseph 
back to the Grange; there will be barely time to get 
our tickets before the train comes.” 

He hastened out. Miss Lyndith at once crossed 
the waiting-room to where Duke Mason still stood 
unseen. 

“Tam going with my uncle,” she said, hurriedly ; 
“there is no alternative. Whatever happens, with 
all my heart I thank you.” 

She took his hand in both her own, and looked 
steadfastly up into his honest, homely face. 

“ You have a home, a wife, mother, sister, perhaps ? 
Tell me.” 

_ “Thave a home, such as it is, and a sister to keep 
it—yes.”’ 

The large, dark eyes still searched his face, the 
soft patrician fingers still clasped his own, 

“You have a good face, an honest face, and a 
kind, loyal heart I know. If it be ever in your 
power, Mr, Mason, I wonder if you would aid me 
again.” 

P “As freely as I have aided you to-night, ma- 
am,” 

“Then—I have your address, you know—if I ever 
send for you—if I send for you soon—will you come 
to me, no matter how strange it may seem ?” 

“IT will come.” 

She lifted his hand and kissedit. Mr. Marmaduke 
Mason blushed crimson, and absolutely tried to draw 
it away. 

“Good gracious!” he thought, “if Rosanna could 
only see this.” 

“ Don’t let my uncle see you, he may suspect—and 
I thank you with all my soul.” 

She left him, Mr. Lyndith strode in and went to 
the ticket office, aud on the instant the train came 
shrieking in, 

“Come, Olivia.” 

He drew her rapidly with him into a first-class 
compartment. Duke modestly travelled second-class, 
and took his place too. 

There was a shriek, a clanging bell, and away they 
rushed through the night, and Speckhaven lay like a 
Place in a dream behind them. 

It was all over, thougut the young man, and he 





was going back to London, to his scene-painting, to 
Bloomsbury, and Rosanna and his old hum-drum, com- 
monplace life, and only the yellow gleam of the opal 
on his finger was left to remind bim that his strange 
adventure had not been all a dream. 


CHAPTER V. 
Ay me! how weak a thing 
The heart of woman is! Julius Cesar. 

On the first of April,in the year of grace 1847, 
the steamship “ Land of Columbia ” sailed from New 
York to Liverpool, bearing many passengers to the 
British shores. 

The run was an uncommonly swift and pleasant 
one ; nota single storm came to disturb them, or bring 
the demon of sea-sickness into their midst from the 
time they steamed out of the bay until they sighted 
the cliffs of Albion. 

“You are the only ‘heavy swell’ we have had, 
my lord,” the captain said to one of his passengers. 
“We have made the best run of the year. We shall 
weigh anchor this evening in the Mersey.” 

“ Well,” the gentleman addressed made answer, “ I 
am sorry to hearit. I never feel so much in my ele- 
ment as I do at sea. I believe Providence originally 
intended me for an old salt, and by some mistake I 
have become Baron Montalien instead. It’s the old 
story, captain, the round pegs go into the square holes, 
and vice versa. As a first-class seaman, I might have 
been of some use in my generation ; as it is——”’ 

His lordship shrugged his shoulders and sauntered 
away. 

If you had told Nugent Horatio Earlscourt, Baron 
Montalien, that he was a very proud man, and an 
aristocrat to the core of his heart, I don’t think he 
would have believed you, It was quite true, how- 
ever, although he went in for all sorts of radical re- 
forms, and advocated the rights of the people. 

A Geraldine de Montalien had come over with the 
Conqueror ; a Rodolf Montalien had forced King John 
to sign Magna Charta; a prior, Francis of Mon- 
talien, had been great Earl Warwick’s right-hand 
man; a Guy Montalien had died fighting for the 
“White Rose, and the long heads of hair; and a 
Jasper Montalien, the legend of their house said, had 
made sad havoc with the heart of Queen Elizabeth, 
being a tall and proper gentlenrin, cunning of fence, 
and handsome as Apollo, as it was in his nature to be. 

They had been powerful barons and skilled war- 
riors from time immemorial, and they had quartered 
their arms with royal houses before now, and brides 
with princely blood in their veins had stepped across 
the threshold of Montalien Priory. The blue blood 
of hundreds of haughty barons had gane down to 
Nugent, the present lord of Montalien, and he would 
have looked at you with his classical, patrician face 
and told you the accident of birth was uothing less 
than nothing, that 

“Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 
only “ Lady Vere de Vere” had not then been written, 
and he would have annihilated you with one glance 
of his steel blue eyes had you presumed to come oue 
inch nearer than it was his will to let you. 

He had been making a tour incognito as “ Mr. 
Earlscourt ” for the past nine months, and had almost 
enjoyed himself. He had hunted buffaloes, and had 
had a shot or two at hostile bands of Indians, and had 
found life a good deal less of a bore than it had been 
any time for the previous twenty years. He was fifty 
years old now, and there were many silver threads 
in his dark hair, but he had the broad brow, the 
handsome, classical nose, and the determined mouth, 
that were hereditary in his race, 

“Yes, Iam sorry,” Lord Montalien thought as he 
strolled away, “if itis worth while to regret anything 
in this lower world, which I greatly doubt. The 
stirring life I have lately led has spoiled me for any- 
thing at home, and I shall fall a victim once more to 
that horrible complaint ennui, or, as our lively French 
neighbours call it, ‘ La maladie sans maladie.’ I shall 
yawn through dreary debates in the House. I shall 
be bored to death every Christmas down at Montalien 
among the ‘ horny-banded sons of toil,’ and dowagers 
with daughters to marry will make my life a horror 
to me during the season.” 

Lord Montalien had drawn near a solitary figure 
leaning against the bulwarks, gazing with an intensity 
quite remarkable in the direction where England lay 
—gazing so absorbedly that he did not hear the ap- 
proaching footsteps. 

“Here’s that fellow Hawksley, now,” the peer 
thought, with a sudden sense of injury; “ how tho- 
roughly in earnest he seems, how intensely anxious 
to get home. I suppose England is his home. Why 
can’t I feel like that ?—why don’t I long to see Francis 
and Guy, after a year's separation? Well, I think I 
really shall be pleased to see Guy again. How like 
his mother the lad is! Poor Venetia! I’m afraid 
it must have been rather a relief to her to die, and I 
was fond of her once. Hawksley '” 





He laid his small, shapely hand—like a woman’s~ 
on the shoulder of the man who stood gazing at the 
sunlit sea and sky. 

The man started. He was a young man, some 
five-and-twenty, perhaps, very tall, very fair, very 
good looking. More than good looking, with bril- 
liant blue eyes, sapphire blue to their very depths 
luxuriant chestnut beard and hair, and a fair skin. 
tanned golden brown. 

Among all his fellow passengers across the only 
one in whom Lord Montalien had deigned to take the 
slightest interest was this young man—this young 
man who wore a rough, shabby coat, a felt hat, anc 
who was too poor to travel in the first cabin. 

His name on the passenger list was Robert 
Hawksley. He was areturned Englishman, who had 
spent the last two years in roughing it in the Wes- 
tern States; and, judging by appearances, he had 
not made his fortune. He seemed unable either tc 
eat or sleep. At night, when the midnight stars 
shone over the purple sea, he paced the deck hour 
after hour, ever gazing towards where England lay, 
with a burning hunger of impatience in his eyes 
He was a self-contained man, who said little to those 
about him, and this very reticence and quietude first 
drew the nobleman towards him. He sought tomake 
no acquaintances ; he was modest and unassuming to 
an unusual degree, and Lord Montalien, who kept 
sundry very wealthy fellow passengers at a safe dis- 
tance, although he knew every sailor on board by 
name, was on the most friendly footing with, Robert 
Hawksley. If he had souglit to force his confidence 
or companionship upon him, his lordship would lave 
sent him to Coventry in three minutes, but he never 
did. He talked to my lord when my lord desired it, 
and if he were passed by unnoticed he did not seem 
to care one whit. He was so thoroughly indepen- 
dent, and manly, and simple, that his grave dignity 
always commanded respect. 

“Well, Mr. Hawksley,’’ his lordship said, ‘| we are 
almost there at last.” 

“ At last!” 

The young man drew a long breath—a long, eager 
sigh. 

“ You say that as though we had been a month out, 
yet we have had a remarkably speedy passage. You 
aro very anxious to arrive.” 

“ Very anxious; the passage has been intulerably 
slow to me, yet-—yet—perhaps I had much better not 
have come at all.” 

“That depends. You have numbers of friends, no 
doubt, who will rejoice to greet you after two years’ 
absence.” 

The young man looked at him with those wonder- 
ful blue eyes, then away at the golden light on the 
sea. 

“T have no friends, my lord—none. There is but 
one in England who cares for me, and she mnst be 
either more or less than a friend.” 

“ Oh, I see! ‘a lady in the case,’ as the saying goes, 
Then you come home for a bride; that is the cause 
of all this burning impatience. My lad, I congratu- 
late you. I remember being young once myself, and 
it was very nice. No doubt the young lady counts 
the hours even more impatiently than you do.” 

“No,” said Robert Hawksley, “ she does not even 
know I am coming.” 

“ What! you did not write and tell her? You wish 
to give her a melodramatic surprise, I suppose ?” 

“T have never written to her, my lord. During 
the two years I have been roughing it out there 
among the prairies I have never had a line from her, 
nor from any one in England. She does not even 
know that Lam alive. She is far above me, Lord 
Montalien, in rank ; but two yearsago she loved me.” 

“ You are going back, and you expect to find her 
unchanged!” the nobleman said, with a compassion- 
ate smile. ‘ My good fellow, in the world no one is 
remembered two weeks. Is there a woman living, I 
wonder, to whom two years’ absence would not serve 
as a sponge to wipe out the memory of the best man 
alive? What have beautiful, frivolous creatures like 
those to do with constancy, honour, truth, and all such 
stern, masculine virtues? ‘They are butterflies, born 
to flutter in sunlight and flattery, and forget the rose 
in whose breast they nestle this moment for the tulip 
they fly to the next. ‘That sounds poetical, doesn’t 
it, Hawksley? Believe me, though, it is true.” 

The young man started ; he often did, as though 
the sound of his name were unfamiliar. 

“ She will be true,” he said, huskily; “ she loved 
me!” 

“Ah, yes, no doubt—two years ago. You have 
never heard from her since, and you go back expect- 
ing to find her unchanged. My lad, I never expect 
to find anything as I have leit it after two months’ 
absence—and to trust toa woman! Pin your faith 
to a weathercock, trust to the shifting quicksands, if 
you like, but don’t look for fidelity from the fair, 
fickle daughters of Eve. I am fifty years old, Mr. 
Hawksley, and I know what Iam talking about. A 
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wiser and greater than you or I,a monarch and a 
poet, who had several thousand wives, if I mistake 
not. has told us ‘All is vanity.’ If she was not the 
wife of some other man months ago, then you may 
consider yourself a fortunate fellow.” 

Robert Hawksley looked at him with an angry flash 
of his blue eyes. 

“She is my wife,” he said, haughtily. 

“Oh! your wife. Well, that’s different, you see. 
A man may expect fidelity from his wife with some 
show of reason. You have never written to her in 
two years. Hasn't that been a little oversight on 
your part, my dear boy ?”’ 

“ Tt would have been useless. .J have told you, my 
lord, that she is far above me in station, and her uncle 
—her guardian—would permit no letters of mine to 
reach her. I know him well enough for that.” 

“Indeed! Yours was a clandestine marriage, then, 
I take it 2” 

“Tt was. Poor child, I did wrong, I suppose ; she 
was only sixteen, I twenty-two; she an heiress, and 
of as proud a family as any in England, and I a no- 
body. But we loved each other, and for four months 
were happy—were in heaven !” 

“ Then don’t say you have done so very badly with 
your life,after all,” Lord Montalien remarked. “ There 
are some of us who go through the world and don’t 
find four days—four hours of perfect bliss. And the 
flinty-hearted uncle wouldn't be reasonable, and accept 
the inevitable ? He tore his daughter away, and you 
became an exile? Now you are going back—may I 
ask wliy?” 

“'T'o claim my wife, in spite of him—to take her 
with me to America, if she will go, Ican give her a 
home there—not such as she has been accustomed to, 
but if she loves meas she did she will be happier 
with me in a cottage than without me in a palace.” 

“If!” Lord Montalien repeated, half cynically, half 
sadly; “if she loves youas she did, Robert Hawks- 
loy! And she has had two years to forget you! 
Well, well! She is your wife—I will not say a word, 
and I hope—yes, my lad, I hope you will find her an 
exception to her sex, true, and tender, and ready 
to fly with you to the uttermost ends of the earth. 
You are a fine fellow, 1 am certain, and handsome, 
and there are women alive, I daresay, who would go 
with such a man as you to poverty. I’ve never met 
any of those paragous myself, and I don’t think I 
ever shall, but poets,and novelists and playwrights 
tell us they exist. ‘Those stupid prejudices of birth! 
As if a fine young fellow like you—well-mannered, 
well-looking, healthy in mind and bedy—were not.a 
mate for a princess. 

“ When Adam dolve, and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? 
I never forget any one whom I once fancy, and I 
fancy you. Come to me, and command me in any 
way you please.” 

He gave him a card with his title, and “Montalien 
Priory, Lincolashire, aud Gaunt Stre et, London,” .en- 
graved upon it, and sauntered away. 

Robert Hawksley looked after him. 

“If Geoffrey Lyndith, or Sir Vane Charteris, had 
been like him,” be thought ; “ but no, it is only talk, 
after all. If she had been his daughter, or niece, he 
would have bebaved just the same. Na, not the 
same, I don’t think Lord Montalien could stoop to 
crime, and treachery, as Geoffrey Lyndith did, to ban- 
ish me. It sounds very gracious for Lord Montalien, 
in his position, to say such things, but haven't I seen 
him, when that rich Boston manufacturer tried to be 
hand-and-glove with him, put him down with two or 
three cold, sarcastic sentences? He is like all the 
rest of his order, but she—ah, my darling! be faith- 
ful, be true, until I come, and we will yet be happy 
together, in spite of them all!” 

Then Robert Hawksley, with his handsome face 
all aglow, and gilded in the sunlight, watched the 
land they were nearing, with his heart in his eyes. 

Early next day the passengers of the “Land of 
Columbia” were safely in Liverpool. Lord Monta- 
lien shook hands with Robert Hawksley on the quay, 
without one tinge of condescension or patronage. 

“Remember, Hawksley, if I can ever be of service 
to you,come tome. I will help you if I can.” 

Mr. Hawksley had said: 

“Thank you, my lord, I will remember.” 

So they had parted, and how was either to dream 
that that promise involved the future lives of the two 
dearest to them both ? 

‘There was an hour to spare before the train by 
whichthe young man meant to travel to London would 
start. He walked into a coffee-house, ordered his 
breakfast, and while he waited took up a paper that 
was lying on the table. 

It was a copy of the Morning Post three days old, 
but the returned Englishman, to whom English papers 
had been as rare as angels’ visits, read it with avidity. 

He was perusing the fashionable intelligence, who 
were party-going, party-giving, who was presented 
at the last drawing-room, who were being married, 





and to whom. And, in this list, he came upon the 
following paragraph : 

“The marriage of Sir Vane Charteris, Secretary 
of Legation to Vienna, with Miss Olivia Lyndith, of 
Lyndith Court, Staffordshire, niece of Geoffrey Lyn- 
dith, Esq., so long postponed, on account of the 
young lady’s ill-health, is positively fixed for the 
fourteenth of the present month. Immediately after 
the honeymoon, which is to be spent in Italy, Sir 
Vane and Lady Charteris depart for the brilliant 
Viennese court.” 

Robert Hawksley read this paragraph, and read it 
again—slowly, painfully, with a face from which 
every drop of blood surely receded. He held the 
paper before him, his eyes dilating, his face, his lips 
turning to the hue of ashes. No word, no exclamation 
escaped him, he sat as rigid as a man turning to stone. 

The waiter brought him his breakfast, and stared 
at him aghast. He spoke to him, he did not hear ; 
he touched him, and a pair of sightless eyes looked 
up from the paper. 

“ Here’s your breakfast, sir; anything else, sir?” 
But the words fell on dull ears. ‘“ Blessedif I don’t 
think he’s going tohaye a fit!” thought the waiter, 
and left Lim. 

Robert Hawksley sat there, and read again and 
again that brief, common-place paragraph in the 
Morning Post. ‘Waiters aud customers stared alike 
in wonder at the young map, who sat with his un- 
tasted breakfast before him, and with that rigid, 
awfully corpse-like fuce. 

He arose at last, and laid down the paper. The 
waiter approached and demanded his bill. He had 
touched nothing, but he paid it at once, and without 
a word walked out of the house. 

The bright April sun was shining, the streets were 
alive with people, but Robert Hawksley, seeing no- 
thing, hearing nothing, walked blindly on like a man 
in a dream, 

“ Married!” The word tolled through his brain like 
a bell. “Married on the fourteenth! This is the 
thirteenth, ‘To-night I will be in London, and to- 
morrow is her wedding-day !” 

He laughed aloud in an insane sort of way, rather 
to the surprise of the passers-by. 

“Two years aud a half ago she was my wife. 
Lord Montalien was right then, after all. I suppose 


| that time with the monastery. 


it will be at St. George’s, Hanover Square. ell, 1) 


am not invited, or expected, or, I daresay, wanted, 


but still, Sir Vane Charteris, I shall go to your, 


wedding.” 


An hour later and the express train was flying | 


before him at the flying landscape and blue sky, with 


| homeward, and Robert Hawksley sat gazing straight | 


that fierce hanger in his eyes, and his teeth cleuched | 


hard behind his auburn beard. 


“ Married!” ‘that bell in his brain seemed still toll- | 


ing. ‘Married to-morrow to Sir Vane Charteris. 
Well—when to-morrow comes, we will see!” 
(To be continued.) 











LIVING WITHOUT BOOD. 

THe principal instances of fasting on record are 
those which have .arisen from shipwreck and simi- 
lar accidents, from peculiar mental affections, or 
from the body being in a movbid state, or fram the 
two latter combined. 

In a melancholy and well-authenticated instance 
of shipwreck, which occurred in the year 1795, 
seventy-two individuals were compelled to take 
shelter in the shrouds of the vessel, while the hull 
was covered by the .sea, where all survived, during 
five days, without a morsel of food ; but it appears 
that they were enabled to catch a few drops of rain 
as it fell, and some of them were drenched with the 
spray. 

It was the opinion of Hippocrates, though not 
corroborated by others, that fasting less than seven 
days is not invariably fatal; but after that period, 
notwithstanding that individuals may survive and 
take food, their previous abstinence will occasion 
death. 

In the year 1768 Captain Kennedy was ship- 
wrecked, with twelve companions, in the West In- 
dies. They preserved a small quantity of provisions, 
which was totally consumed in seven days, amidst 
extraordinary distresses. During eight succeeding 
days, though in absolute want of meat and drink, 
and exposed in an open boat, the whole survived ; 
but, after obtaining relief, some of the people 
perished. In this case they were evidently sup- 
ported by being frequently drenched with sea-water. 

Sir William Hamilton, m an account of a dread- 
ful earthquake which devastated Sicily and Cala- 
bria in 1783, relates that he saw two girls who were 
miraculously preserved in the ruins of a house. 
One had survived eleven entire days, and the other 
six, totally deprived of food. 

It must not escape observation that the difference 
between absolute privation of food and a supply of 
any portion of it isimmeasurable. The same may 
almost be said of water, for it materially contri- 


| ren’s heads than these two. 





butes to preserve life; and hence the difficulties of 
ascertaining what is truly protracted fasting. 





THE NEW RAFFAELLE, 

WirTurn the last week or two almost every artist, 
art critic,and connoisseur in London has been to 
the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square, attracted 
thither by the fact that a painting, attributed to 
Raffaelle, and of greater importance than any pic. 
tare by him at present in the gallery, has been tem. 
porarily placed there. 

This picture is of considerable size, and consists 
of two portions--a lower portion about 6 feet in 
width and height, and over it a semicircular lunetts 

the same width. The lower picture represents 
the seated Madonna, with the infant Saviour and St, 
John, and four saints, standing two on each hand, 
those on the spectator’s left being St. Peter, and be. 
hind him St. Catherine of Alexandria, those on the 
right in corresponding positions being St. Paul and 
St. Catherine of Sienna. The Iunette above con. 
tains a head intended for the Father, with two angels 
and two chertibs’ heads. The arrangement, it will 
be perceived, is ~~ symmetrical. 
date assigned to the picture is 1505, and it is 
stated that it was painted for the Convent of St, 
Antonia at Perugia. The style and handling of the 
pieture accord with this date, which belongs to the 
period when Raffaelle was fast forsaking the man. 
ner of Perugimo, amd forming his own distinctive 
style; but there is much that is perplexing in the 
workmanship. ongh the design is Raffael- 
= and thronghout, the colouring rich 
and good, and the draperies fine, the heads of the 
male saints, various parts of the lower composition, 
and almost the whole of the lunette, bear marks of 
having been either painted overgor, what is more pro- 
bable, left incomplete and fimisued by another hand. 

The infant Saviour, which is an exquisite figure, 
and the St. John are the finest portions of the work; 
and Raffaelle himself has never painted finer child. 
The infant Saviour is 
very remarkable from being dressed in a grayish 


| frock with a badge on the shoulder; probably this 


was the costume of some confraternity connected at 
The three female 
heads have all been studied from one model, and 
give a profile, a three-quarter, and a full-face view 
of the face. All these are full of sweet tenderness, 
though they are undoubtedly surpassed by many of 
the later works of the master. The extremities, 
with the single exception of the right hand of St. 
Catherine of ‘Sienna, are all excellently rendered, 
and display throughout the drawing of Raffaelle, if 
not the touch of his brush. 

It is understood that this interesting picture, the 
property of the Duke of Ripaldo, is on sale, and has 
been offered to the trustees, but that the price 
asked is over It is very improbable that sc 
large a price will be paid, and the picture conse. 


| quently is not likely to remain permanently in the 


ery. ; 

We strongly advise all who have not yet seen it 

to — an opportunity of doing so before itis re 
m0¥ 


THE CHARMED RUBIES. 
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CHAPTER XX, 
Night steals apace, she rules supreme ; 
A hallowed calm is shed : 
No footstep breaks, no whisper wakes— 
"Tis the silence of the dead. Eliza Cook, 

We must now follow the fortunes of Mistress 
Maud. When, in obedience to the command of her 
mysterious deliverer, she left her gorgeous bridal 
chamber she stole cautiously down to the back 
staircase, and out into the rear court, and thenco 
she proceeded, with rapid steps and palpitating heart, 
in the direction of the eastern gate. Ouce or twice & 
servant passed her, and the mastiffs in their kennels 
shook their chains and growled savagely as she 
hurried ‘by ; but no one detained her. Before she 
reached the gate a quick, glad whinny reached her 
ear, and Selim put out his glossy lead to caress and 
welcome her. She flung her arms about his neck 
with a burst of tears. 

“ Selim, Selim,”’she murmured, patting and caress- 
ing him, “Iam so glad to see you once more; they 
have parted us so long, brave Selim.” 

The noble creature arched his grand neck, and 
whinnied in response, with an affection that seemed 
almost human. Bat the roll of wheels, and the sound 
of voices warned Maud that she had no time to lose ; 
she must hasten out of their reach before they missed 
her, 

With something of her old life and buoyancy she 
put her foot into the stirrup, and sprang lightly to 
the saddle, and Selim cantered off, bearing her daintily 
out aud swiftly away. But whither? Witha thrill 
of consternation she.asked herself the question. She 
had not thought of it before ; her one object had been 
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to escape; but whither should she go? She had 
friends enough, but she shrank from facing them in 
her present plight. The air was as keen as a knife; 
she must seek a shelter somewhere. She would go 
down to Mrs. Trent’s, perchance she might meet with 
Cecil there. ae : 

“+ Qut upon the downs, Selim,” she said, giving him 
the reins, “and across to Mrs. ‘I'rent’s.” 

The horse putup his glossy ears, and cantered on 
under the arehes of stately trees, out upon the frosty 
downs. They came to a point where the lanes forked 
and div into-opposite coui ses. 

Selim struck foto the right-hand road at a brisk 
canter, but Maud xdined him back. 

“ You are wrong, Selim,” she said; “the left fork 
leads to Mrs. Trent’s—it must be the left fork.’’ 

But the horse would bear to the right. Maud drew 


the curb im tly. : 
“To the left, L-tell you, Selim,” she said; “ don’t 
They 


be stubborn.” 

Selim obeyed, but with evident reluctance. 
crossed the dewns, and came out upon a dreary- 
looking road ¢hatled towards the coast. 

The wind grew colder, and Maud shivered in her 
saddle, ama began to grow bewildered. The road 
looked staamge.and unfamiliar. 

Where was she? Surely she ought to have 
reached Sine, Tpent’s ere that? Could it be possible 
that Sohn had been and she wrong? Were 
they on the wmeng xoad ; 

o ;” dhe whispered, “I thdlieve you were | 
right, good horse-—tihe- other road led to Mra. I'vent's. 
We are lost, Pp ofzaid. Whet shall we do, Selim?” | 

Selim whinnied, and cantered.on mutil Mand began 
to grow ; ; 

“ We ane wrong, Sdlim,” she whispered ; “sweamust 
go back andl teke the other road.” 

The horse paused, end was about to turn when 
something seemed ¢o attract his attention. He 
pricked up his ears and uttered a low whinny. 

Maud clung to his neck, her very pulse stilled with , 
terror. 

Just to the left of them was a thick ‘hedge, ent | 
through the interstices she descried a huge fire of ' 
brushwood, surmounted by a seething cauldron, and, 
clustering round it, some dozen swart-faced gipsies. 
The poor girl could scarcely repress @ screamin of 
terror. 

“Back, Selim,” she whispered, “and away as fast 
as you can—back quickly, my good horse !” 

But it was too late. As the words escaped her 
lips from behind the bedge a little figure sprang up, 
and Maud felt her reins seized with a grip of iron. 
Selim made ‘vielent plunge, but she managed to 
keep her seat. 

“Unhand amy horse, sir!” she sdid as the figure 
came close to her horse’s head, revealing in the dim 
light his bushy head and swarthy face. “What 
right have you to detain me ?” 

But with alow ¢huckle.of satisfaction the fellow 
tightened his hold, and, leading the horse forward toa 
break in the hedge, he conducted her into ithe open 
space, and in front of the fire, around which his com- 
panions were clustered. 

The whole party sprang te their feet with excla- 
mations of astonishment as Maud sat there on her 
superb horse, looking like a -very queen. Perhaps, in 
all her life, she had never looked more regal and 
beautiful, yet how forlorn'and friendless she was, and 
what a timid, frightened heart throbbed inher bosom. 
For fully five minutes she sat her horse, and the 
swarthy wanderers stood, like so many statues, re- 
garding her with rapt admiration. 

“She be the queen herself, ain’t she, Luke ?” ques- 
tioued one of them at last. 

Luke, still maintaining his hold of her bridle, 
chuckled as he replied: 

“Dunno, [found her just, beyoud the hedge there; 
‘taiu’t likely as the queen’d be roaming about like this 
by herself, is it?” 

No one answered him, but an old erone who had 
occupied herself in stirring the contents of the caul- 
dron arose and came limping forward. 

“Who be ye, pnetty lady, and wherebe ye going?” 
she asked, with obsequious humility. 

Maud did not notice the first question, but. re- 
sponded to the last one. 

“Tam lost,” she replied. “I want to go down ‘to 
Mrs. Trent’s. Can’t you put me on the right road?” 

“ Not now, pretty lady,” answered the old woman. 
“Get down, and bide wi’ us ‘till to-morrow morning, 
then we'll show you right to the door. Help the 
pretty lady down, Luke?!” 

_Luke left his bridle, and came round to Selim's 
side, holding up his long arms. For a moment Maud 
hesitated, then she gave him her hands, and sprang 
lightly to the ground. She was in their power, and 
he resolved to make friends with them. 8o, giving 
Selim into Luke’s care, she suffered the old woman 
10 conduct her to the fire and seat her on a bit of tat- 





tered carpet that was spread before it. Then she 


accepted, and actually ate, a dish of stewed potatoes 
and a bit of rye bread, while the dark-eyed damsels 
and the long-limbed youths of the tribe regarded her 
with wonder and admiration. When night fell the 
old woman added a bit of blanket to the tattered car- 
pet, and bade her lie down and rest; and Maud 
obeyed, pillowing her head upon the ground, while 
the red flames leaped and crackled before her, and the 
winter stars glittered overhead. 

And she was to have been a bride that night! A 
few hours before she sat in her sumptuous bridal 
chamber, robed in silk and jewels, a bride-elect, and 
an heiress ; now she lay there, on the wild heath, 
friendless, dowerless, and disowned. And it had all 
come to pass in such a short time! She half believed 
herself the victim of some strange hallucination. 

The simple thought of her father, and how terrible 
his wrath would be, made her tremble and grow pale, 
yet not for an instant did she regret the atep she had 
taken ; a sense of relief pervaded her whole being— 
a sense of freedem from the terrible doom thet hung 
over her. No matter what her fate might ‘be, she 
would mow never become Guy Livingstons’s wife! 
She had escaped that! 

Reclining before the crackling fire, she thought it 


all over, with a dull realization such as we experience | 


in regard to a dream ; end, thinking thus, despite the 
bright eyes that watched her so cl , #0 great was 
her weaniness that she dropped off into a half-doze, 

How jong she remained thus she did not know, 
‘but the loud bark of a dog, and the sound of whis- 
pering voices roused her into a state of semi-con- 
sciousness. 

> awe down this moment, or TW break 

ead!” 

The dog, great, wolfish fellow, subsided on the 
instant, and the speaker, a small, wiry, bright-eyed 
man, in top boots and overcoat, made his way to the 
centre of the group. He was a new-comer, aud some 
half a dozen dusky forms foliowed his 8 

“Well?” he began, j 
“ What have we here?” 

The old woman, rising up from the bultiling 
eauldron, made answer ; 

“ A pretty lady as Luke brought in. She got lost 
and .wants us to put her in the way to Missis Trent’s 
—that be it.” 

The map nodded, his sharp eyes growing lambent 
and eager as he bent over and peered into the face 
of the sleeping girl 

“Why, she might be the gueen herself,” he said ; 
“what a pretty lady, to be sure—and she looks like 
one of us too—doesn’t she, granny? Her hair’s as 
black as Leda’s yonder, and I expect her eyes are too 
when they’re open; and look at ber fingers, those 
tings are worth « fortune; the lady’ll have to atay 
with aa, I’m thinking. Suppose I take her for my 
bride? What d’ye say, granny ?” 

The.old woman chuckledias she went back to her 
cauldron, 

“She be too high for the likes o’ ye, Simrell,” she 
replied ; “she’s got. good blood in her veins, ye may 
take my werd for it. Shebe no tramp, if she was 
lost i’ the Janes.” 

The gipsy's eyes blazed. 

“Soe much the befter,” he answered ; “I want no 
tramp fora wife, and my bleed's as good as hers, 
or the best in the land—you know ‘tis, and I have been 
in luck to-day too—see here!” 

He held something up in his hand, and there was 
a wild acclaim of admiration; and Maud, who had 
heard their voices, only half comprehending what 
they said, started up wide awake. 

The man was stauding before the fire, and his 
companions crowded round him, while he held somo- 
thing aloft, something from which the reflected light 
struck out a thousand sparkles—a lovg string of 
rubies, quaintly mounted, and so wondrously bright 
that they seemed to fill the night with crimson 
splendour. Mauddooked on fora moment like one in 
a dream, then she started to her feet, exclaiming ; 

“ Oh, my rubies! let me have my rubies!” 

She extended both her hauds, aud the gipsy, pleased 
and flattered at what he fancied her appreciation and 
admiration of his tmeasure, put the swing of jewels 
in her hands. She caught them to her bosom in a 
transport of delight, covering them with kisses and 
crying out, passionately : 

“Oh, my rubies, my rubies; Iam so glad to get 
them back again.” 

The man watched her for a moment with a glitter 
in his eyes almost equal to'the gems, ‘then he took 
them from her very gently, but witha kind of fero- 
cious firmness that she dared not resist. 

“They are mine,” he said ; “ but the pretty lady 
shall have them, if she’ll be good, and do what I say. 
Will she?” 

The truth flashed through Maud’s mind. By some 
means or other her Charmed Rubies had passed from 
Cecil's keeping into the hands of this man, and it 
would be a difficult task for her to recover them 


looking about him alertly. | 





again. But she made up her mind that have them 
she would, no matter at what cost. The wild step 
she had taken in leaving her father’s house, and her 
sudden introduction into the midst of these wander- 
ing gipsies, made her somewhat desperate, and in a 
mood to plunge unthiukingly into almost any ven- 
ture. So, shaping her course on the instant, she an- 
swered, pleasantly : 

“ Yes, I will—try me.” 

The gipsy nodded approvingly. 

“Pretty lady shall stay with us,” he said, “and 
be my bride by-and-bye ; then she’ll wear the bright 
rubies, and we'll make her queen. Won't we, 
granny?” 

Granny chuckled and acquiesced, and Maud, with 
7. of ienvor at ‘ber ‘heart, smiled and assented 
also. 

The gipsy was pleased beyond expression. Oross- 
ing over, he sat down at her side and put the rubies 
in ther lap. over and over, every 
touch of hher fingets a caress, and let the light bring 
out all their dazzling ‘bri ess. How they glowed, 
red as the inmest iheart af a blood-rose. Surely, if 
their ancient were true, some good was 
about to befall her’! 

While she handled end caressed them, revolving a 
thousand schemes and in her mind, the gipsy 
talked, and gramny stirred the seething cauldron, 
and the red flames and glowed; one ‘by 
one the circle rannd ‘the dropped into the land of 
dreams, aud finally her companion grew tired and 
claimed his jewels again, She should have them on 
the morrow, he said; they must lie down and rest 
now, 

Accordingly the transferred the jewels to their 
quaint golden case, and put them snugly in his 
pocket. He then lay down before the fire by the 
side of his deg, Tramp, and Maud went back to her 
blankets, and, closing her eyes, pretended to be 
asleep. 

In half an hour the gipsy camp was as silent as 
the grave. The fire had burned down to a heap of 
embers, and round it lay the wild wanderers in heavy 
sleep; even the dog Tramp seemed seized with a fit 
of drowsiness. 

Maud Montressor lay so still that she could hear 
the beating of her heart. She arose to a sitting pos- 
ture and looked round ; the clear, cold sky, the ever- 
watchful stars, the solemn, silent night, and the 
prostrate farms around her, inspired her with a kind 
of wild terror, She felt as if she should go mad, 
She must make her escape, and now was the time. 

But beyond in the thicket was her brave Selim. If 
she could but reach his side, But the rubies, she 
could not leave them behind, 

What should shedo? She bent forward, and, by 
the dim light, gazed down ypon the man Simrell 
and his dog Tramp, lying side by side—a ferocious- 
looking pair. 

The manturned and muttered in his sleep, and as 
he did so something bright caught her eye. She 
leaned nearer; the quaint golden casket which con- 
tained the Charmed Rubies had slid half way from 
his potket, aud gleamed in the firelight with a dull 
red glow. 

Maud's heart rose to her lips, and she shook and 
trembled like an acpen leaf. But she rose to her 
feet, and.steadied her fluttering nerves by the strong 
power of her will. 

Slowly and cautiously she approached the sleeper, 
and, bending, took the case in her hand, He slept 
on, and it was hers, but the dog ‘ramp vpeuved his 
fierce eyes with a low growl. 

Maud thought she would drop dead where she 
stood, but she fixed her eyes on the dos, and held 
him for an instant by the magnetism of her gaze. 
Then she stooped, and laid her delicate hand on his 
head. 

“Come, Tramp,” she whispered, softly. 

The dog rose up and followed her through the 
camp, and out towards the thicket ; as silently as two 
spirits from the dead they went, the great, wolfish 
dog following submissively in her steps. A little 
space distant she found Selim, aud mounted to her 
saddle, 

-Just then there was a stir in the camp, a rough 
sound of voices, and a sudldeu glare of torch-light, 
But Maud kept her seat and slipped the rubies in her 
bosom. 

“ Fly, Selim, fly for your life, my brave horse !” she 
whispered. 

Selim, with one bound, went crashing through the 
brushwood, and, strange to tell, the wolfish gipsy 
dog Tramp followed after. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
There cannot bea pinch in death 
More sharp thau this is. Cymbeline. 
One hour after the peasant’s cart had conveyed 
Victor Wolfgang Torguilstone up to Torquilstone 
Castle from the vault in which he had been buried 
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alive a couple of tenants bore the body of another 
man along the same path. 

This man was Erhart Vanburgh. In the absence 
of the Livingstones he was employed to look after 
matters at the castle ; andin an encounter with some 
poachers he had received a shot in the left lung—a 
fatal wound, the doctor said. 

The following morning found the two men both 
alive, but in totally different conditions. Vanburgh 
was dying, while Torquilstone, after having his 
wound dressed and receiving some nourishment, 
was rapidly regaining his strength. 

His insensibility and apparent lifelessness on the 
night of his consignment to the old vault were the 
result of a kind of paralysis, produced by the shot 
in his shoulder. This wearing off, he awoke to con- 
sciousness to find himself buried alive! But his 
constitution was like iron, and at the castle he 
rallied rapidly. He sat up and drank his coffee, 
then summoned the old lodge-keeper to talk with 
him. The gray-haired old man, who recognized his 
dear, young master, came in tears. 

“Who is in the castle now?’ asked Torquil- 
stone. 

“No one, my lord, but a man named Vanburgh, 
who takes care of things; and he’s about to die— 
he got shot last night, and he’s a bad man, they say, 
and they've sent for a clergyman that he may con- 
fess what’s on his mind.” 

The earl rose from his pillow. 

“Help me, my friend,” he said, addressing 
Albert Dunn, who stood by; “I must see this 
man.” 

“But, my dear lord,’’ remonstrated the old 
man. 

The earl silenced him, and the two supported him 
from his room and out into the winding corridors, 
until they reached the room the dying man oc- 
cupied. 

“Now stand back,” he said; “I must enter 
alone.” 

Vanburgh was lying back, his face rigid, his eyes 
vacant, when, with a slow and solemn step, and an 
awful face, the Earl of Torquilstone approached 
his bed. For one instant he stared wildly, then he 
threw up his hands with a terrible cry. 

“Oh, Heaven! he has come back from the dead !”” 
he cried ; “‘ don’t come near me—I murdered you, 
but have mercy, mercy !”’ 

The earl seized his arm and calmed him with his 
powerful gaze. 

““Man,” he said, “I am no ghost, but a living 
man—you know me well. I am Victor Wolfgang 
Torgquilstone, rightful master of this place. Heaven’s 
mercy freed me from the living tomb to which you 
consigned me, You are dying; in a few moments 
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your soul will be in eternity—I want you to confess 
your crimes from first to last.” 

‘** I will—oh, I will!” he gasped; “ be quick—I’m 
going ; call the clergyman!” 

‘“* And a magistrate,”’ said the earl aside to Albert. 

The two were brought, and Erhart Vanburgh was 
duly sworn, and his confession recorded. 

“This man is Victor Wolfgang Torquilstone,”’ he 
said, “son of the late Earl of Torquilstone, and 
heir to this place. All that Guy Livingstone has 
asserted is false—all that I have said and sworn to, 
at his instigation, is false from beginning to end. 
We knew him on that first night when he came to the 
castle—Guy Livingstone and his father both knew 
him; but they plotted his ruin, and hired me to 
help them. I swore that he was an adventurer, 
and that I saw the young earl die with my own eyes. 
Then we tried to murder him—we shot him, and 
buried him, as we thought, for ever, in the old vault. 
But he has been providentially saved, and our sins 
have found us out. I never should haye been the 
man Iam if Richard Livingstone hadn’t tempted 
m ” 


e. 

He fell back, gasping painfully. 

“You had better be quiet now,” said the earl; 
“the effort of speaking is too much for you.” 

“*No, no,” he cried, starting up again, “I can’t 
be quiet yet; I’ve notdone. Let me disclose all ; I 
can’t die with such a weight of guilt on my soul. 
The earl left a sister when he went away, a little 
blue-eyed girl; she used to run after me when I 
worked at the castle, and if I loved anything on 
earth it was that child. After the earl had gone, 
Richard Livingstone and his son Guy wished to put 
her out of the way, so I was called, and the job put 
in my hands. Gold tempted me to undertake it, 
but when the time came I couldn’t kill the child ; 
bad as I am, my heart was too soft for that.” ; 

The earl grasped his arm with a white,- excited 


ace. 

“ My little sister!” he said; “my pretty little 
Elaine! Where is she? What did you do with 
her?” 

“T couldn't kill her,’ the man continued, 
“though I was paid to do it; so I took her away 
down upon the Cornish coast, and put her in the 
care of an old woman, and paid her so much every 
year to take care of her.” 

‘“ Where is she now? Does she live?’ asked the 
earl, excitedly. 

“That I donot know. I told Guy Livingstone that 
the joh was done, and received my pay ; and he be- 
lieved me, and put up a fine tombstone at Torquil- 
stone, and gave out that the child had died, and 
people believed it. But the little thing lived, and 
once or twice a year I went down to see how she 
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goton. But the last time I went 1 couldn’t fin? 


her; the old woman was dead, and her house 
Sueehe and I never could find out what became of 
er.” 

Fora moment or two there was a deep silence, 
broken only by the man’s hoarse gasps. 

At last the earl spoke, his voice tremulous and 
eager. 

“Is there no clue to her fate?” he said. ‘ [ave 
you no idea what became of her? Tell mv the 
truth.” 

“I’m telling it—Heaven knows I am—I never 
could find out a thing about her. She must have 
died.” 

“I suppose so,” sighed the earl, turning slowly 
away. ‘“ We may as well go back—there’s nothing 
more.” 

Albert offered him his arm, and the clergyman 
advanced to the bedside to perform his holy olfizes 
for the poor soul that was trembling on the brink of 
eternity. F 

“You have confessed all ?” he said; “ there is 
nothing kept back ?” : 

“ Nothing. I have spoken truly, and my mind 
feel§gasier,” Vanburgh replied, with an expression 
of satisfaction on his sharpened features. ** [ wish 
I had itall to go over again, and I wouldn't do a9 
I’ve done—I’ve been a great sinner.” : 

‘May Heaven have mercy on your soul!” said the 
clergyman, solemnly. ; 

For a moment he lay gasping, his eyes growing 
fixed and vacant, and the unmistakeable shulow of 
death settling upon his face. All at once he started 
up witha wild cry. J 

Oh, Heaven !” he exclaimed, ‘‘ there’s something 
else I forgot. There’s a poor girl shut up in tho 
great hall, in the south wing of the castle. (uy 
Livingstone made me put her there, because she 
knew some secret, or stood in his way somehow, and 
she must be starved by this time.” 

Albert Dunn, who was supporting the earl from 
the apartment, caught the import ot his words. _ 

In another instant he was ascending the windiag 
staircase that led to the southern hall 

The heavy oaken door was double locked, but he 
threw himself against it with all the force of despera- 
tion, and it gave way with a crash. : 

There she sat, in one corner, still wearing. oy 
pretty harper’s suit, her face white and pincue 
and her great eyes wistful and bright—his poo 
pretty Cecil. eer 

“ Oh, Albert, Albert!” she cried, extending het 
hands. 

And, as he rushed towards her, she fell senseles3 
into his arms. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SNAPT LINK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 

“ Sybil’s Inheritance,” “ Evelyn's Plot,” &c., §e. 

CHAPTER XV. 

The sky is chengeh, and such a change and night! 

And storm and darkness are wondrous strong, 

Yet lovely in their strength. 

GERTRUDE MUGRAVE was no weak girl to start 
at shadows, and ruin alike friends and deliverers by 
lack of self-control, 

Yet, when that unexpected apparition of Philip 
Dacre’s unlooked-for presence met her eyes, in the 
dark loneliness of that hour and spot, her utmost 
self-control could not repress a faint cry, that 
might have betrayed most fatally the secret of her 
escape. 

Philip seized her arm with even fierce determina- 
tion, and drew it within his own, while he gave one 
anxious, warning glance to the retreating form of 
Madeline Cleveland. 

“There has been much risked to save you,” he 
whispered to his trembling charge, as he hurried 
her on with a somewhat rough, unfalteriug speed 
through the obscure and uneven shrubbery that led 
to the park gates. ‘ The least you can do is to con- 
trol yourself.” 

She did not reply, poor fugitive, 

Her heart knew its own terror and bitterness, her 
limbs failed under the chill air and the nervous ex- 
haustion of the last terrible hours, and but for one 
stimulus would have utterly refused to perform 
their office, and her labouring heart panted till her 
breath came short. and quick, and even Philip could 
not but perceive its difficulty and distress. 

“Tt will not be for very long,” he said, more 
mildly, “Ihave arranged for your shelter during 
the coming day, and when darkness again favours 
your escape I will devise some more effectual means 
tosave you. But, in return, you must be docile and 
seli-controlled.” 

“You are very good. Ican but die,” she mur- 
mured as, after a momentary pause, she again resumed 
her quick but irregular pace. 

“ Very likely,” he returned, sternly, “but you for- 
get that the womanly compassion that you seem to 
have lacked has risked much to accomplish your 
flight from that very death. For the sake of that 
noble girl, you ought to exert yourself and sub- 
mit.”’ 
“Yes, for the sake of others,” she repeated, dreamily. 
“You are right. I will try.” 

There was a strange pathos in Gertrude’s manner 
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that again softened Philip’s harsh bitterness towards 
her. 

‘*Miss Mugrave,” he said, in the low, impressive 
tone he had used throughout. ‘“ The crime which 
you have tacitly confessed is so fearful and revolting 
that even now I can scarcely believe it possible that 
a young and gently nurtured woman could commit it. 
Once more, I would give you an opportunity of de- 
nying such an atrocious charge.” 

“Is it likely I should have endured such shame 
and danger unless my conscience bade me suffer 
it?” she said, with a touch of strange agony in her 
tone. 

“Girl, it is surely impossible,” returned Philip, 
impulsively drawing back his support from her in- 
voluutary clinging touch. ‘Could you see that fair 
face pale to that ashen hue of death, could you hear 
the last convulsive- breath, meet the poor, dying 
eyes, yet persist in your purpose ?” 

She shivered violently as he spoke. 

“Tt was dreadful!” she gasped, ‘dreadful. But 
still, she is dead!” 

“Yes; lovely, young, gentle, and so nearly a bride ; 
with all that could make lifesweet. It isa deed that 
well nigh deserves two deaths to atone it,” he went 
on, his wrath gradually heightening at the strange 
torpor and hard insensibility of the unrepenting 
criminal. “Had you no pity, nd love for one so 
charming, and with whom you had been brought up 
asasister? Why, the very fiends could scarcely work 
more horrors.” 

“She had all. I had nothing, Why should one 
engross all?” returned Gertrude, fiercely. “ Even 
now, in death, she takes all pity, all love, while those 
who need it more are in exile and misery.” 

“It is ungrateful of you to speak thus,” said 
Philip, angrily, “You—for whom even now a 
comparative stranger has risked so much.” 

“T thank you, but it is perhaps poor kindness,’ re- 
turned the girl, sadly. 

“T spoke of another, not myself,” he replied, 
harshly. ‘It is for Miss Cleveland’s sake I am 
violating my conscience in arranging your escape. 
You owe me no gratitude.” 

She did not speak, even by a word of assent. 

But Philip could hear the deep-drawn sigh of des- 
pair, which seemed like a very wail of desolate 
abandonment, and he might perhaps have uttered a 
more gracious word of sympathy but that at the 
moment they came to the spot whereasmall carriage 
with a pony was tied to the side gate of the park, 
which was a sort of private and little-used entrance 
for the family and domestics, 

“ There,” he said; “ get in, and do not speak. The 
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pony’s shoes are muffled, and only your own folly 
can betray you. Quick; I have not a moment to 
lose!” 

Gertrude mechanically obeyed. 

Her heart was burning with fiery passions, of 
which the sources were confiued to her own bosom. 
But there was an air of command in that singular 
man which was irresistible oven in that torturing 
bewilderment of every sense. 

She could never have even guessed what was the 
length of that nocturnal drive. It was like a som- 
nambulistic dream. She knew that she was silently 
whirled along, and she was conscious of a sudden 
stoppage at some unbolted gate. 

There was the entrance to a narrow carriage drive, 
a ring at a hall bell, some brief parley, that ended 
in the fliuging open of the hall door, and a confused 
jargon of many tongues, 

Kut all she really remembered was Philip’s last 
stern words, 

“Mind that she is carefully attended till I re- 
turn. Miss Cleveland commands it.”’ 

Gertrude was handed from the vehicle and led 
rather than conducted up a brief flight of stairs, the 
door of a bedchamber was thrown open, and the half- 
unconscious girl followed her guide mechanically 
into its shelter. 

But even in her utter abandonment to the fate that 
awaited her she could not be quite insensible to the 
careless insolence of the menials, or the half-sneer 
with which they closed the door in that lone cham- 
ber. Had she been more sensitive to outward objects 
she would have noticed the absence of the usual ap- 
pliances of a lady’s chamber, she would have mar- 
velled at so telegraphic an information as to her un- 
worthiness of respect and attention. 

But Gertrude heeded little else than the suund of 
the mufiled pony’s feet as they moved rapidly away, 
and the miserable helplessness of her lone position. 
Orphan that she was, it had never yet fallen to her 
lot to feel such utter isolation. 

Yet what-could an escaped felon expect? A refuge 
far more humble should content the guilty murderer 
of a young and helpless relative. 

Dreamily, like a somnambulist recaptured and con- 
veyed to her chamber, the girl seated herself on the 
large chair near the bed, and tried to think. She 
shivered with that cold night drive, yet trembled 
more with terror and disgrace and a far deeper agony 
than either. 

No fire burned in the grate to warm her shaking 
limbs and cheer her drooping spirits. Only a glim- 
mering candle made the darkness even more palpable 
and obscure. The shadows in the corners of the dim 
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apartment seemed to assume human shapes; the 
rustling of the trees was like the mutterings of un- 
earthly beings. 

Gertrude covered her head with the bedclothes of 
the couch near where she satto shut out both sounds 
and sights. 

By degrees she yielded to the exhaustion of ther 
whole frame, and sank tosleep,to dream of auch hor- 
rors as made her waking euisexies far move endurable 
than those ghostly visions. 

It was not yet light when ¢he awake, and, dhart 
and troubled as that fevere@ «dhimiber hed ‘heen, it so 
far justified the poet's apheriam that it in a measure 
cleared her mystified énteHect .and enabled her to 
think more collectedly of her position end her £atuve 
course. 

It vas not very longeredbe decided on her line of 
action, and when onee settled a yat briefer space of 
time served to carny it into execution. She tried the 
lock ef her door wath nervous dread. Fora moment 
it mesisted her pressure, but suddenly flew back with 
an accidentally touched spaling. 

Gertrude wrapped jheradlf in the @oak she had 
worn .ep tbe previous night, and ‘the candle in 
her ham@ishe stele downstaixs till she found herself 
in a. smell, teste! wily arranged iball, reddlent of flowers 
and wwamutthewmen at that late hour, and in emother 
winute dhe was euxiously examining the fastenings 
of the fremt deer, 

They bed ky been carelessly secured afher 
Philip’s late , and only a key turned in tthe 
lock and a chai theawed egress fromthe portal. But 


Gertrude's ‘wemsbilimg fingers failed to move execu 
these slight detaches with the silent dexterity that 
ensured safety, end as she at length the door 
and Py rm ne ow prey walk fancied #he 
could distinguish dm the chambers, and buvried 
voices, aroused mow onted disturbance. There 
was 0 gleaming iw the windows and an open- 


ing and slamming a doors. 

Gertrude gathered strength from the emergency 
and scam ithe welcome avd eeamely 
visible intriaacies of well-shrubbed garden as if 
the very avenger of blood was behind her. 

The gate was reached, her foot touched its mails, 
and with the energy of youth and desperation she 
sprang over its height, even as the distinct sound of 
a voice, calling on her to stop, came on her ear, and 


bastened her movements by the ominous waruing. 





CHAPTER XVI, 
Those coronicles of crimes. I read no more. 
Let me nurse my natuyre’s better feelinys, . 
For my soul sickens at man’s misdeeds. 

“Mape.ins, this is your doing. It is you who 
have frustrated every end of justice,” said Aubrey, 
with a reproach(ul air, as he jeined the yeung girl 
who was now the sole Jady at the melanchaly break- 
fast. “I would fain shield your weak pity fvem the 
blame it will seceive, but you must ponfide in me 
fully and unreservedly the tvuth. Where is Gertrude 
Mugrave?” 

“Ido not know, nor do I intend to enter on the 
miserable subject, Aubrey,” said the girl, barricading 
herself amidst a confusion of flower-stands and 
tables in the deep window-seat, so as effectually to 
repel any approach. “If you are wise you will not 
venture on so wretched a theme.” 

“You are, as msual, wayward in your fancies, 
Madeline,” returned the young man, with a sickly 
smile, “yet surely | may justly demand some forbear- 
ance at such # time, when my every prospect is 
blighted, and she whe was to have been my bride 
snatched from me so fearfully.” 

Madeline regarded him with a questioning scorn. 

“Which part iis real, which acted, Aubrey ?” she 
asked. “It was but six-and-thirty,hours sinee that 
you professed cold shrinking fromthe very one whose 
loss you now deplore. It is vain to attempt deception 
with me, Aubrey. Dreadful as all this tragedy is, it 
makes it ghastly to accompany it with a farce and to 
talk to me the jargon of a heart-broken lover.” 

His eyes fell before the burning penetration of hers, 
that well nigh pierced into bis dark and troubled 
breast. 

Then he suddenly lifted his head with a frank, sad 
candour in his handsome features, 

“Perhaps you are right,” he said, gravely. “ Yet 
even you in your natural jealousy will grant that I 
owe some tribute to her’”’—and his voice shook and 
sank to a deep, hoarse whisper—“jt would be barba- 
rous otherwise.” 

“ Aubrey Lestrange,” said Madeline, firmly, “ Hea- 
ven knows tliat I have suffered and shall suffer worse 
misery from that unhappy girl’s death than any who 
mourn or affect to mourn her loss. It is a life-long 
torture that awaits me.” 

He drew hastily back from the position he ‘had 
taken close to the spot where she had entrenched 
herself, and a dark look of horror came over his face. 


: 


q 
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“Madeline, you speak riddles,” he stammered, 
“ but you must have your way; only I——” 

“It is well—very well,” she interrupted. “ Ask 
me no questions, Aubrey. Let the miserable truth 
lie in my breast ; only do not rankle the wound by 
your duplicity and falseness.” 

“Tam not false to you, Madeline! ” he exclaimed ; 
“donot me with that, for it is a cruel injus- 
tiiee. J love you—worship you—as I never did and 
mever shall worship human being. And the sole con- 
wolation I know in this frightiul tragedy is that it 
leaves me free to return to your feet, a suppliaut for 
your Jove, your hand, Madeline, Even now Mr. Mu- 

speaks of me preserving my place.as his:son-— 
heir, And his wealth shall be all laid at your 
@iaposal, lavished on your caprice, devoted to 
pleasure, Madeline; so soon as decorum will 4 
#0 goon as I can appear to be susceptible of conadla- 
tion, I will openly make you my wife. Here—ere even 
poor Hilda” (and again that strong, érrepreasible 
shiver — over him)—* prone she is Jaid in her 
grave, I hasten to do you sardy justice. 
Madeline had listened with her eyes xiveted on 
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ee as unshrinkingly, that be again | 


before her allt the strove 
to > ieee te look and iene the ‘earmest-lover 
tenderness which befitted his words. 





desert me, if you take away your love, I shall be des. 
perate and undone. I have only you to save me from 
perdition now. Have some pity; I could not help 
what I did; it would have certain ruin had] 
married you openly in the face of day. Yet, Heaven 
knows, | loved you as I shall mever love again !” 

Aubrey spoke truth, and the girl knew it. 

was no mistaking the agonized pleading of 

his dark eyes, nor the accents which, for once, had 
the ring of cmoastin in their utterance. 

“'This is useless torture for ms both, Aubrey,” sho 
gaid, at length. “Ouily my decision as final, 
for it cannot be altered, then let us go our different 


a” 
eDhen you do mot Jove me, Madeline?” he said, 


“I do,id@ol ven now I eapnot tear the folly 
from my heart!” she repliedjeagerly. “Do not 
ley the muctien to your woul, Aubrey, that J am 
eee What J said at first Isay again: 
e is between ua?’ It is better that wo 
should mot speak tho truth im words. Aubrey, leave 
me, in ee oe. well nigh frenzied with the 
horrers of the last forty-eight hours. I would leave 
the thouse, but that the peer, brdken man seems to 
neei some female hand, some weman’s voice to tend 


| end.soothe fim in the frigittiall injury that has been 


When he ihad finished she remained fer a few mo- | done. I would atone, @1 mn to my own heart.” 
ments was mo trace of Gutter er| The young men was h by the deep, 
agitation ia her white cheek and cole attitude. | solemn pathos of that¢ligat creature’s mauner, and 

. said, “bear me. | he shrank hefere her cone waved 
Never, 80 os i ‘breath to will I be- | her hand for to depart. 
come yaorr 3 mower, BO 2B limbs will| He and lingered far a moment at the door 
Uppert me or submit te my wil T stand at Wy en I petra 


conduct was, that is met the weaser, Zs 

“Then what is cP hegeped, oth onieatallart; 
“speak! insist on knowing! I have a right 40 
hear it!” 

“ Then,” she said, quickly, “it shall be told in few 
words—though methinks you might have guessed it 
without its being put into speech. There is blood be- 
tween us! theshade of Hilda Mugrave would haunt 
our steps and stand at the altar in its crimson shreud, 
Aubrey, if you dare risk euch an ordeal, I dare not. 
You un nd me now; you ‘are answered !” 

Perhaps it was but natural that such werds dhould 
blanch the jover’s lips end bring a shudder to ‘his 
frame. ‘he whole awful scene had been so recent and 
60 thrilling that it might well add a ghastly sdlem- 
nity to Madeline’s low-spoken dedlaration. 

He made a tremendous effort to still the aguo 
shaking of ‘his limbs, ‘but his very teeth chattered as 
he replied: 

“ Madeline, this is insanity. Am Ito be doomed 
to perpetual celibacy ‘because—beeause I have been 
deprived, as it were, of my bride at the very altar?” 

“T know not, I know not'!” she answered, hur- 
riedly ; “it is not for me tosay. 1am no keeper of 
your conscience, Aubrey. If you wed it will not be 
that Madeline whom youjhave already feigned to take 
as your honourable wife.” 

“Then it is s0; that is it!” he exclaimed, with 
an air of unspeakable relief from the spell which 
had ‘hung over him; “I was certain that woman's 
pique was at the bottom of the foolish obstinacy.” 

“*It is not, itis not! and you know it!” she re- 
turned,sadly. “ Be satisfied, Aubrey; I wish not to 
speak upon the horrible subject. Only leave me in 
peace, and you shall not be molested by my upbraid- 
ings.” 

“But, respecting Gertrude ; at ‘least I will be an- 
swered on that point. What caprice induced you to 
meddle on ‘her behalf when she confessed her guilt ?” 
he said, sharply. 

“It matters not. Perhaps I believed ‘her innocent 
—perhaps I thought she might unconsciously cast the 
eyes of men on the real criminal. Perhaps,” she 
added, bitterly, “I neither thought nor acted ‘in’ the 
matter at ali.” 

“ That will soon be tested, I fear,” replied Aubrey, 
“There will be an inquiry to-day, and the manner of 
the escape of the accused willbe examined into. I 
would fain shield you, Madeline, if you will but trust 
me.” 
“I am sufficient to myself,” she said, haughtily ; 
“all that you have done has been for my grievous 
hurt, my sin, and my shame, and I will follow your 
counsels no more.” 

“Then you do not love me?—you have.cast off all 
that you professed to feel for the man who saved you 
from a hard, miserable life—who worshipped your 
beauty, grace, and talent—who would lay a whole 
world at your feet, were it his to bestow 2” he said, in 





atoneofrealanguish, “Madeline, Madeline! if you 


| stood. 





,@nd her eyes bent on their 
white fingers, thvough whidh something sparkled and 
flashed wisilily, eve in the distance where Aubrey 


She seemed too engrossed with the apell-liks 
charm the object possessed oven to be conscivus of 
Aubrey's continued presence, and he caught the low 
marmur of her voice as she said : 

“No, no; I will not tell—I will not reveal the 
guilty truth, though it lies like a leaden weight on 
my heart that will one day sink me into the grave 
and stop its beatings. Ob, mercy, mercy! itis a 


dreadful life for me to look forward to! And the 
grave! is that less fearful?” 
Aubrey waited to hear mo more. His face was 


ashen gray as he rushed up the stairs to his cham- 
ber, and the very rack itself could not have con- 
vulsed his features more painfully than the discovery 
he had made, 

From that instant peace must be a stranger to his 
bosom, life a prolonged terror and distress. 

A knoek at the door made ‘him Jiterally bound as 
if cannon ball had struck him. 

“What is it?” he called out, fiercely. 
busy t” 

“Please, sir, Mr. Mugrave wants you, There's 
some one with him, I think, and I fancy something 
fresh has come out, sir,” said the voice of Reynolds, 
the old butler. 

Aubrey had opened the door when he first heard 
the voice of the elderly official. 

“Very well; I will come,” he said, ina kind of 
dreamy bewilderment. “ Where is your master?” 

“In the library, sir. He sits there like a statue. 
Nothing ‘but what belongs to the death has any in- 
terest for him to yxouse him up, sir.” : 

“‘ Well, well ; I will come directly, tefl him,” said 
Aubrey, in the same strange tone, 

“Ah, poor young gentleman, he does take it to 
heart, and no wonder,” soliloquized Mr, Reynolds 
as he noticed the ghastly cheeks and the absent man- 
ner of the young man, “He was mortal fond of her, 
no doubt, for a sweeter and more beantiful young 
lady never lived. Then it was a good match for him, 
any way. Dear, dear, the misery that wickedness has 
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causod! Whoever did it ought to be hung and 
quartered as one maysay, Death is too gvod for 
them.” 


With this conclusion Mr, Reynolds returned to the 
sileut and mournful housekeeper’s roam. 

There was a young and cummon-looking youth 
seated inthe library when Aubrey entered. No- 
thing very alarming could be deduced from his ap- 
pearance, and Mr. Mugrave’s first words somewhat 
calmed the perturbation which the young msn would 
have in vain endeavoured to master without some 
such reassurance. : 

“ Aubrey, my dear boy, here is fresh complica 
tion, fresh horror!” were the bereaved father’s words. 
“This young man has volunteered some information 
which he thought might be of some avail in this 
day's inquiry. Be so good as to inform this geutle- 
man, Mr. Aubrey Lestrange, of the circumstances 
you have related, my young friend.” 

The youth coloured deeply under the unwonted 
responsibility he had incurred as his eyes met 
Aubrey's gloomy, questioning look. 
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“It may not really lead to anything, sir, but I 
thought when I heard what had happened it was 
right to tell it, You see, sir, this bank-note with 
blood on it. It was left at the railway station early 
yesterday morning, and the gentleman did not even 
wait for change, thengh more than half was dne to 
him. It struck meas queer then, and I kept the 
note. Thenthe dreadful news travelled to us, ‘sir, 
aud the station-master said I onght to come to Mr. 
Mugrave and tell bim what. I knew.” i 

Aubrey took the bank-note in his own ‘hand. © It 
was for ten pounds onthe Sbrewsbury bank, and 
pore the initials “G.M.” im small characters im one 
corner. 

There were stains of blood in more thanone place, 
andas the young man held it up with shaking fingers 
to the light he could perceive some light short hairs 
that seemed to bave adhered to the damp, hideous 
spots. 

7 It is dreadful,” he groaned, “and most atrange. 
Yet it is no certain proof, dear sir; besides, the un- 
pappy girlcan scarcely have had anything to do with 
the strange circumstance since she wag here at the 
jdentical time.” 

“Yes, yes; but you are a dolt or worse mato see | 
it, Aubrey!” exelaimed;Mr. Mugrave, angrily. “Do 
you not see that it must have been Marling’s 
other euemy—it was.no doubt Rupert de Vere. De- 
scribe him, young «pa,” he added, turning to ithe) 
clerk, who gave his name.as David Jonas. 

The youth gave an aceusate description of Rupert's 
person that proved he must have been truck by the 
peculiarity of bis manner to preserve se aceurste an 
idea of his person. 


“Did you know him at alll previously ?” asked 


ey. 

“No, sir; I hawe.only recently been employed at 
the station. I hawe meverseen the gentleman before,”’ 
was the reply. 

“Tean see it dl—allf groaned Mr. Mugrave. 
“She was a victim to her own lovélinessaad charms, 
my own fair child.” 

“My dear sir, pardon me, but it will be safer for 
us to pronounce po such definite opinions till the sad 
inquiry of to-day is.over;” interrupted Aubrey, who 
had now regained hiscalmness. “‘This young man 
must of course remain as a witness, and he will no 
doubt have the good sense to preserve perfect reti- 
cence on the subject till he has been examined. I ' 
will, with your leave, order refreshments for him in , 
the breakfast-room, then he can remain for the ap- | 
proaching ceremony.” 

There was 20 contradicting the rationa] arrange- 
ment. Aubrey,.in fact, was well nigh maater of that | 
noble mansion pow, so entirely had Mr. Mugrave | 
cast all on him since his stuuniag blow. . 

If the more ¢ritieal and jyouthful of the domestics 
did wonder that “ poor, deac Miss Hilda’s betrothed 
should be more collected than her father when he had | 
lost her so suddenly,” the phanomenen was explained | 
dy his youth and ¢taength, which supported him in 
the dreadful trial. 

“ And I aust say,” added Mrs. Tyson, “that Miss | 
Cleveland does behawe as a young lady should, and | 
does not put herself.at all do her cousin’s way, when | 
Le is, a8 one may say, avidower. Some girls would | 
try to catch him while this grief was fresh. But [| 
do — Miss Madeline feels it pretty near as much 
as he.” 

As the good heusekeeper had to prepare for the 
arrival of the coroner and jury in the refreshment 
department, she was fain to check farther indulgence 
in grief or gossip and collect her forces for the un- 
looked-for emergency. : 

Some hours after the verdict of the jury was give 
4nd a sensation rau through the crowded kitchen an 
the lonely apartments where the result of that long 
deliberation was reported with electric rapidity. It 
was short aud terrible in its wording, 

“Wilful murder against Rupert De Vere, and his 
supposed accomplice in the act, Gertrude Mugrave.” 

it was a stunning and fearful judgment. 

The nearest aud dearest to the victim conwicted of 
her death! The cousins sharing the same,blood and 
hourished at the same board were aceused credibly 
aud absolutely with the frightful crime. 

And the yeung and womanly Gertrude, the orphan 
dependent on the bounty of Hilda’s father, sharer of 
her sports, companion of her studies, confidant of 
her joys and griefs, had witnessed and abetted her 
Violent death. Jt was ber own tacit confession. 

_More hardened or more stunned than her mascu- 
line associate in the deed, she had abided tlie result 
of her own detection, while he had fied its punish- 
ment. But even then her courage had failed her, 
and in the last hour she had confessed even doubly 
her sin by her eraven flight. 

Strong men shuddered and women wept at so 
frightful a tragedy. 

Execrations loud and deep were showered on its 
authors, and the officers of justice were urged on iy 


|| of some twenty twoor three years of ege, 





their.search by the combined stimulus of gold aud 
public sympathy. Yet, somehow, for a time all clue 
failed them. 

Miss Mugrave had disappeared as if swallowed up 
by an earthquake, so entirely was her progress lost 
in-oblivion. As for Rupert, little more trace could 
be followed out of his residence, He had gone to 
the metropolis, . So much was. certain, But once in 
that labyrinth of human beings and dwellings and 
railways and coaches he was lost like a. midge in a 
summer's eve. 

A professional criminal might be easily found in 
his accustomed haunts. But how discover among 
millions that one unit who was “wanted” by the 
officers of justice? 

For a space, at least, they were at fault, and re- 
wards, entreaties, and promises alike failedto achieve 
the desired result. Neither the principal nor the ac- 
omplice, the stronger nor the weaker offender, could 
be dragged frem concealment, and the “Nine Days’ 
Wonder” in @ measure faded from the minds of the 
public. Albeit those most iuterested pursued with 
even | keenness the search for the accused 


sharper kee } 
murderers of the ill-fated Hilda Mugrave. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
‘Shame, shane to man 
‘That he should trust so easily the tongue 
Which stabs another's fame. 

‘Ts he better, Mre. Davies?” asked the grave, 
black-coated surgeon whose daily visit had been now 
for some weeks the observation of the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood. 

“Yes, sir. Iveally think he has taken « turn at 
Jast,” replied the respectable dame thus addressed. 
* And I may say it is time he did, for I’m very nearly 
worn out, though I won't deny I've ‘been pretty well 
paid on the whole for my troable.” 

“I daresay. It was not to be supposed you would 
go on so dong without, my good woman,” continued 
Doctor Mayne, with a slight wink. “The labourer 
is no doubt worthy of his bire, nurse, and you and I 
are not to be exceptions to the rule.” 

“It’s true, doctor; and though we don’t exactly 
know how or why the money comes, yet it’s certain 
and punctual, and one guinea is as good as another, 
we know. But, dear me, I’m chattering and taking 
up your time, sir. Will yon please to walk in?” 

The doctor obeyed, and followed the purge into a 
comfortable and very tolerably clean apartment, 
where the sole tenant was. wasted but you ane 
@ lay 
with monatural calmness on the pillows of a couch 
that occupied the centre af the room. Tbere could 
be no donbt that the submission was enforced, for the 


| westless eyes and rapidly moving head spoke of any- 


thing rather than indolent apathy or gentleness on 
the of the invalid. 

“ Well, my young friend, I am glad to leara you 
are somewhat progressing towards recovery,” said 
Doctor Mayne, blandly. “ Yes, Nurse Davies is right,” 
he added, feeling the pulse of the invalid. “‘ The fever 
has abated, and I doubt not whea the leg has fully 
healed you will be convalescent. The splints are 
still right, I daresay.” 

“Tf being like a vice is right there is no doubt of 
it,” replied the patient, fretfully. “Pray can you 
tell me how the accident happened, doctor ?” 

“T really had more to do with the cure than the 
cause of it,” returned the doctor, smiling. “ But so 
far as I understand it was in great measure your own 
rashuess in getting too soon out of a train—a practice 
that cannot too much be reprehended. owever 

on will tide over it now—thanks to the care you 
5 ea received, and the anxious friends who have ar- 
ranged for your safety and nursing. I think we will 
alter the treatment a little. I shall see you again in 
a day or so, and hope to find you still farther ad- 
wanced.” 

The doctor took his leave. 

The young man tossed wearily from side to side, so 
far as his splintered leg would permit, and thought 
with irritating curiosity on all that had been gathered 
or hinted since his own return to consciousness, after 
the long night of delirium and fever. 

But by degrees weakness mastered even the think- 
ing of strong and galling memories and griefs, and 
once more the patient fell into the quiet doze which 
is the chronic state-of.convalescence. It lasted per- 
-— for an hour or more, 

hen at last he opened wearily his eyes there was 
a figure sitting by his pillow whom he naturally pre- 
sumed to be his attentive old nurse, Mrs. Davies. 

“Will you give me a drink, nurse?” he said, 
ecarcely glancing in the direction of the attendant. 

The woman rose, and, pouring out some liquid in 
@ glass, approached and held it to his lips. He took 
it eagerly, and drained the draught ere he returned 
the glass to the friendly hand. 

“Is it pleasant, Mr. de Vere?” asked the female, 
quietly. 





The voice was, not that of the nurse, yet not alto- 
gether unfamiliar to his ears. 

He gazed up eagerly, and examined the woman’s 
features, It was like a dream—a hideous dream that 
he had everseen them before. They were associated 
with suffering and despair, and loss of every hope of 
happiness, with foreboding of evil, and darkly hideous 
mystery. 

It was the face of his companion in that early walk 
—the strange woman of the forest—whom the reader 
knows better as Robina Falco, 

“You here!” he exclaimed, fiercely. “‘ Have you 
geome to triumph over the suffering you predicted ? 
Woman, you must have dealings with the evil one!” 
he said, with ail the irritability of pain and illness, 
and a tortured mind aggravating bodily distress. 

Robina smiled slightly, though she banished in an 
instant the irritating scorn frow her lips ere his quick 
gaze could discern its existence. 

“ You saarcely believe that I was the cause of your 
rashness, which brought you to this bed of suffer- 
ing?” she returned, calmly. “ You are not sucha 
weak idiot as that; leave such folly to children and 
women. With men of sense Ido not deal in such 
,superatitious nonsense.” 

“Then you do not pretend to foretell the future 2” 
he asked, half scornfully. “I thought all your tribe 
employed the same jargon.” 

“Ne,” she replied, calmly, “no; I have no such 
gipsy lore. I only work as all might do with quick 
braine and yescrupulous wiles. I know mach, and I 
guess more. The results of events can generally be 
foretold by those who have watched keenly human 


life and the workings of the heart.” 


“Pray what is to be the result of this broken 
limb and shattered frame?” asked Rupert, bitterly. 
“Can you foretell that, wise woman of the East?” 

She flushed 8 moment, but there was a pitying rather 
than angry tone in her reply. 

“I forgive one who is suffering and may have 
much more to suffer,” she said, calmly, ‘‘ though that 
taunt is needless. I can safely predict that your im- 
petuous folly will be over-ruled for good, Rupert de 
Vere. You have risked your life only to save it.” 

“You talk in irritating siddles,”’ said the invalid, 
angrily. .“ What I demand is a simple explanation. 
Where am I? and what brought me here ?” 

“ You are in safety, in rooms which were evgaged 
for you, and atéended by a nurse procured by the 
seme. agency,” she returned, “ You will soon be able 
to be removed ito a place of even greater safety.” 

“Ido not maderstend you. Wheat danger am I 
in?” he asked, sharply. 

“Ts it that you do not know ?” she said. “ Have 
you forgotten all that took place before you left Rose 
Mount?” 

“Mo, no--would that I could!” he said, bitterly. 
‘** Would that it.could all pass frommy brain! Hilda 
—where is she now?” 

Robine gazed steraly at him. 

“Is this acting?” she asked. 
know the truth ?” 

“T know that she was to be married,” he said, in 
alow, hoarse tone. “I gould not bear the torture. 
De not x it.” 

“T will not,” she seid. “Only, you must know 
well thateuspicion falls strong aud heavily on you, 
and J have made all necessary arrangements for your 
removal to a place where no efforts will trace you 
out. Inafew days you will be able to leave this 
temporary retreat.” 

“Suspicion! Of what?” heasked, fiercely. “Of 
loving ber? There.was no secret in that. She has 
been the very idol of my heart for long: years.” 

“ Yet you could part with her 60 ruthlessly ?”’ ob- 
served the woman, bending her eyes keenly on him. 

“Who teld you that? Did she?” he asked, 
sharply, 

“She willmever more tell aught she knew, poor 
girl!” said Robina, quickly. “Need I tell you that 
she has long since entered upon the last long sleep?” 

Rupert gavea cry such asa stabbed soldier might 
have uttered at the words. 

“Dead! Impossible! Woman, it is false! She 
cannot be—unless he killed her—in her tirst young 
happiness !” 

* Rupert de Vere, I might well believe ‘that you 
are utteriug the falsehood,” replied. the woman, 
calmly. . “Bat, if you can bear it, [ will tell you the 
whole truth ; and, mark you, | ask for no denial, no 
vindication, from your lips. I have engaged to save 
you, and, be you guilty or innocent, | will keep my 
word. But you must steel your very soul for the 
tidings. Hilda is dead—dead on her wedding morn, 
cruelly murdered, and, as is believed, by your agency, 
your hands, Now you have the whole truth; save 
indeed that you are not alone in your disgrace and 
misery.” 

Rupert gazed in utter bewilderment, in stunned, 
numbed attempt to comprehend the full meaning of 
her terrible words. 


** Do you not really 
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“Say it again! say it again!” he repeated, wildly. 
“Would you drive me mad, woman? Dare you say 
that I am accused of the murder of Hilda Mugrave ? 
It isa hideous dream! Iam delirious still!” 

He passed his hand over his forehead as if to test 
the reality of his waking senses, 

“T am not responsible for man’s acts or man’s sus- 

icions,” replied Robina ; “ I tell you the simple truth, 

Hilda Mugrave was found dead on her wedding 
morning, the very night, mind you, when you fled 
from Rose Mount like @ frantic criminal. Every 
circumstance points to you as her murderer—your 
fierce jealousy, your ominous words, your flight, will 
all be brought against you. If you are innocent, it 
may be that you can clear yourself, though, if you 
can prove yourself stainless, the guilt must rest on 
the head of her who already confessed it.” 

“Her? Whom do you mean, woman ?” he asked, 
eagerly. “Not the cousin of “4 

“Yes, the cousin of Hilda and of yourself—Ger- 
trude Mugrave,” she answered, coolly. “She has 
tactily admitted the guilt, aud is brought in as your 
accomplice by the verdict of the coroner’s jury. Now 
you know all. Itonly remains for you to exert every 
energy to co-operate with my plans for your safe 
escape aud concealment till the search is over.” 

“Spare yourself all trouble, I shall not fly,” he 
sai‘l, sternly. 

“Not fly? Are you mad of’ incredulous?” she 
asked, angrily. 

“ Neither,” he answered, with despairing calmness. 
“Tcomprehend the whole fearful truth now; and 
sometimes there is strength in hopelessness, I have 
no object in living. Why should I attempt to pre- 
serve my wretched life ?” 

‘* Have you no natural shame, no horror of dis- 
grace, exposure, and death? Such a death!” she 
inquired. ‘ Picture it all, the felon’s dock, the ac- 
cusation, the condemnation, the gallows! Alli will 
await you if you remain obstinate in your in- 
sanity!” 

“Do you suppose Iam such a craven as to com- 
found the shadow with the substance?” he asked. 
** Woman, you perhaps cannot comprehend the feel- 
ings of those who have name, honour, and conscience 
atstake? At least, J] will not live dishonoured, I 
will not fly, like a confessed criminal, from the face 
of man; 1 will assert my innocence with my dying 
breath, if I cannot otherwise prove it! But I will 
never survive that murdered angel with the imputa- 
tion of her precious blood on my head. No, no, Hilda, 
my beloved, my lost one, 1 would have died to save 
thy life. I will die to seal my own vindication with 
my blood!” 

Robina looked on him with a keen, perplexed 
expression, 

“This is strange, most strange. For once my 
knowledge and penetration fail me,” she said. “ Then, 
if it really can be so, if you are speaking one word 
of truth, there is but one alternative—Gertrude must 
have done it; yet it is well nigh incredible in its 
horror. So young, anda woman! It wasa frightful 
deed |” 

“It was mad jealousy, such as burned in my own 
brain and caused my flight,” he said, gloomily. “ Aud 
you say she has confessed it ?” 

“I presume so. She was in custody and escaped ; 
I kuow little more,” returned the woman, rising. 
“ Well, I will not urge you now,” she added, looking 
pityingly on his white face. “To-morrow I shall return 
and, perhaps, reflection may have brought you to 
another mind. It will be some days before you can 
safely be removed, even if you consent to submit 
to my guidance.” 

He scarcely appeared to heed her departure as she 
turned from the bed. His whole soul was absorbed 
in the fearful tidings she had brought. Yet they 
brought a strange consolation to his torn mind. 

“ ililda, my idol, my angel! at least I can think of 
thee as mine now,” he murmured. “Death snaps 
every link but love. You are as much my own as 
that hated villain’s now. Ob, if 1 can but prove my 
innocence and avenge your death, I will gladly joiu 
thee in the world whither thou hast winged thy 
way.” 

His whole soul was swallowed up in these rapt 
visions that he heard not the sharp ringing of the 
door-bell, he heard not the angry interchange of 
words, the rich tones of Robiua’s foreign voice, 
nor the harsh accents that overwhelmed her utter- 
ances. 

There was a tramp of men’s steps in the hall and 
up the staircase, a pause at the door of his room, a 
few muttered directions, then the handle of the lock 
was roughly, sharply turned, and two tall, powerful 
nien entered and advanced to his bedside. 

“ Rupert de Vere,” one of them said, laying his 





hand firmly, though not rudely, on the patient’s arm, 
“I have a warrant for your apprehension on the 
charge of wilfully murdering, ou the night of De- 


cember the 17th, Hilda Mugrave. of liuse Mbuut, 





in the county of Shropshire. You are my pri- 








soner! 
(To be continued.) 

THE KING OF THE TRAPPERS. 
——___———— 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THERE could scarcely be found in any phase of 
frontier life a more desperate situation than that in 
which Maggie Grey was placed. 

A defenceless girl sitting upon a dying horse in the 
darkness, and surrounded by half-famished wolves. 
So very near were they that she could have singled 
their fierce heads from each other as they crowded 
on with ruffled necks, eyes flashing fire, lank jaws 
distended, the great white teeth displayed, and their 
long tongues ready curled to lap up her heart’s 
blood 


Her fear was too great for even prayer to be long 
sustained, and the words died upon her ashy lips. 

She could not sit thus calmly and wait to be de- 
voured. Better die struggling, at least doing some- 


thing. 

And might she not still keep them at a distance 
until the rising of the sun should cause them to 
shrink back to their caves and dens in the moun- 
tains ? The thought came to her like an inspiration 
from Heaven, and, tearing away a portion of her 
dress, she waved it around, and screamed with all 
the strength of her lungs. 

The effect was magical. Such utter silence had 
prevailed before that they were entirely taken by 
surprise and scattered in every direction. 

But they were far too sharp set to be entirely 
driven away, and, becoming accustomed to the noise 
and flutter, began creeping back again,until they had 
resumed their former positions—until she could al- 
most touch them. 

“* Merciful Heaven!” prayed the poor, hopeless, 
desperate girl, ‘‘is there, can there be no escape ? 
Must I die—be torn to pieces thus miserably ?” 

Even then, when it seemed certain that the next 
moment would be her last, she thought of him who 
had won her young heart, and her prayer also as- 
cended for him. Yet she never for an instant neg- 
Is3ted to keep the fragment of her dress waving while 
w.tching eagerly for an opportunity to steal away, 
should the slightest chunce offer, and gain the shel- 
tering woods. 

She determined at last to try the forlorn hope; 
if that failed, farewell to life, and love, and earth. 

With quick, shrill cries she raised herself up—the 
horse lifting his head at the same moment, and 
wildly waved her handful of rags. The wolves 
started back. She sprang forward—they opened the 
circle—she darted througa—it closed again and she 
ran rapidly forward, casting alook over her shoulder 
and seeing with tears of pity the savage animals 
clinging to every part of the horse, and he fighting 
with teeth and feet, brave to the last and worthy of 
a far better fate. 

Never did woman’s feet fly over the ground with 
more rapidity. Yet once again she glanced back. 
The inclination to do so was irresistible. She saw 
that the struggles of her faithful companion were 
over—that he had been rended into pieces. Butshe 
saw, also, that some of the less strong of the wolves 
had been driven off—that they were following her, 
and when yet some little distance from the trees 
the entire pack burst in full cry, and rushed along 
like a living whirlwind! 

A moment of the most terrible anxiety—of the 
most desperate effort, and—after tearing off and 
throwing back a portion of her garments for them 
to fight over—she reached the first tree, caught the 
lowest branches, climbed aloft, and gained a fork 
even as the mad beasts overtook her. She clasped 
her arms around the trunk and came near fainting 
and falling from excess of feeling and exertion. 

‘The disappointed beasts, still more frantic from 
their recent taste of blood, were leaping up, almost 
touching her, and the tree was so smull that she 
a not climb higher for fear of its breaking 

own. 

Even as it was the more desperate and strongest 
touched the hem of her dress, and a shoe that fell 
was so instantly shredded that she had the most 
striking warning of what her fate would be if she 
even for a single instant forgot her caution. 

At last she grew calmer, as the certainty of 
safety was proved, and with’a natural revulsion of 
feeling she even smiled at the futile efforts of her 
would-be devourers, and amused herself by breaking 
off branches and tossing them down amid the snarl- 
ing pack. 

Yet it was such an experience as few would wish 
to pass through even once ina life-time, and she 
hailed the light of dawn with exceeding gladness, 
and her heart beat high with hope when the bright 
sun tinged with gold every leaf and flower of wood 
and prairie, and the wolves stole away like shadows 
to vainly lick their hungry jaws until another night 
and other prey should come. 





But it one tame after the last had disappeara 
before she ven to descend to the ground. Even 
then she knew nothing of where she was or in what 
direction were the ements of the white map 
Yet she mae Sanee in the thought that the Indian, 
had lost the trail and she could travel without the fear 
of being followed, and, searching for and finding, 
little spring, she took a long, refreshing draught aaj 
bathed her swollen face aching temples. 

With the necessity of rest forced upon her she 
sought a secure place, and at last found a hollow 
tree of sufficient size to admit of her crawling 
inside. Then she gathered branches and bark anj 
barricaded the pening so as to prevent any farther 
entrance, and, curling up, gave way at once to 
slumber. : 

Foran hour she lay dreaming, then became awarp 
that something was stirring at the roots of the tree, 
and lay breathless, awaiting a new development i 
the horrors of the woodland. 

At first she thought it must be a bear sniffing 
uneasily about, but was very soon undeceived by 
the sound of men’s voices, and in another instant 
she decided that they were Indians, and the chief 
among them was him she dreaded most of all others 
—Horse Shoe! 

Yet even then a ray of light shot through the 
darkness, for she learned from their talk that they 
believed she was dead, and, carefully crawling up to 
a little opening, she looked without. 

Around the tree were seated a half-dozen of her 
tormentors, calmly smoking and discussing her fate, 
The hard-ridden horses were tied near, and they 
evidently had prepared for a somewhat lengthy 
rest. 

“The wolves,” said Horse Shoe, “have left no. 
thing of the young squaw but the few rags we found, 
and she of the skin like the snow and hair like the 
finest roots of the golden thread, can never {ill 
the wigwam of the red-man.” 

“ And the young trapper has gone over the dark 
river,” replied another. 

“* How?” ’ ‘ 

The story of the falling of Philip Lee with tho 
great tree, and the sight of his body lying at the 
bottom of the dee gulf was oe told, and so 
terrible were its effects upon the listening girl that 
she came near falling, and could scarcely suppress a 
scream. 

He whom she trusted and he whom she loyed had 
both passed away, and she was now utterly alone. 
There was nothing between her and being forced to 
become the wife of the brutal Indian save the frail 
shell of the tree, and at any moment her footing 
might give way, or she fall, or the watchers round 
take a fancy to pull aside the branches she had 
arranged, in which event would not their keen eyes 
discover the counterfeit of nature? But they gave 
no heed to such thought, and she hung until every 
muscle in her body quivered. 

But again she forgot her sufferings for a moment 
as they talked of the old +o pati his life having 
been spared—and did not feel entirely friendless even 
though he was far away and a prisoner. 

Yet, while dreaming of impossibilities, she be- 
came aware that a new and startling danger had 
arisen—that little puffs of smoke were creeping 
up through the hollow tree, and finding vent above. 

She looked out and saw that the very bark and 
dry twigs she had gathered had been ignited, and 
were beginning to burn rapidly, and felt that sho 
must either make the Indians aware of her presence 
or be choked or roasted alive. : 

Still she was determined not to give up until the 
very last minute. By placing her mouth to the little 
opening she could obtain fresh air, and there was 
the bare possibility of her surviving, especially as 
the red-men were never known to make great fires, 
a fear of disclosing to their enemies their where- 
abouts. 

But soon the smoke began to grow denser. The 
heat, too, was growing fearful, and her garments 
were becoming scorched and might at any moment 
burst into flames. t 

But, if the smoke could find a free passage into 
the open air, why might not she do the same? At 
the risk of falling she placed her hand over her 
mouth go as to prevent the black smoke from enter- 
ing and filling her lungs, looked aloft, and could al- 
ready distinguish a large hole much farther up—one 
that, from its peculiar formation, she was at no loss 
to determine was where the trunk separated into 

branches, ; 

Could she but reach it she might yet survive. Any- 
thing, no matter how desperate, was worth the trial, 
and, by bracing her hands and feet, she managed to 
gain a few inches, then slipped back again. 

She then learned that she had forgotten the most 
important thing of all. The instant she removed her 
mouth from the aperture she became in danger of 
strangulation, and she was forced to resume her for- 
mer position. 

Yet she must gain a greater altitude, or at onc? 
give herself up to death or capture, and every pos 
sible means of safety floated with lightning-like 
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rapidity through the brain that was fast giving 


way. 

As if in pity some good angel prompted her. 
Somewhere, at some time, she had heard or read of 
men having passed through smoke so dense as to 
be impenetrable to the sight, and, robbing her torn 
dress of still another fragment, she wetted it with 
her tears, and placed it over her mouth. 

Now she could breathe more freely, and as long as 
the little rag remained damp there would be little 
danger. But that could only be of short duration, 
and she again began the dangerous and difficult task 
of climbing. 

By this time the fire had grown hotter, and the in- 
terior of the tree was beginning to burn. Once fairly 
caught, the fire would rapidly gather a and 
fierceness. Frantic with fear, she became less and 
less cautious, and the dead wood rattled down at 
every struggle. 

The quick eyes of the Indians saw, and their quick 
ears heard the scratching within the trunk. They 
knew that it was hollow, and they instantly pre- 
pared their weapons, and shouted, joyfully: 

“ Muck-wa! muck-wa !’’ 

But if it were a bear, as they surmised, farther 
measures would be necessary to drive it out so as 
to enable them to get a shot, and they began gather- 
ing and piling great armfuls of branches upon the fire. 
But even as they were ane so the hands of the girl 
gave way and she fell ahelpless heap to the very bot- 
tom of the tree! 

A cry of alarm and astonishment burst from the 
lips of the warriors, and every rifle was sighted, but 
the quick eye of the chief saw that it was not a bear, 
and he exclaimed : 

“Tt is the pale squaw.’”’ 

He dashed to the rescue, drew her forth, tore a 
blanket from the shoulders of one of the warriors, 
wrapped her up and extinguished the flames that 
had fastened upon her garments. 

The red-men were skilful in the treatment of 
wounds of that character, qnd even the chief as- 
sisted in dressing them, so happy was he in having 
possession of his destined bride again. 

_It was some time, however, before she had sufli- 
ciently recovered to travel, then she was lifted upon 
a horse, and the chief triumphantly returned home- 
ward, for once in his lifeusing a prisoner with kind- 
ness. The first thing he asked upon his arrival 
at the village was concerning Old Moscow. 

“He is safe,” was the answer. “All the pale- 
faces in the world could not give him freedom.” 

“It is well. To-morrow Horse Shoe will take the 
pale squaw to wife, and the groans of the tortured 
trapper will be the sweetest of wedding music.” 

uarded by a score of revengeful. squaws, with 

her lover dead and Old Moscow little better; what 
possible hope could there be for the fair prisoner ? 


(To be continued.) 








LIFE’S SHADOWS. 


——~> —. 
CHAPTER XLI. 


Stir Victor CHESWICK, pausing just within the 
garden gateway of Laburnum Villa, recognized Squire 
Todhetly in the moment that he was himself recog- 
nized, He glanced at Todhetly’s companion, and 
decided in his own mind that the tall, bloated, well- 
dressed gentleman was no other than Captain Holm. 
That the two had come to the villa in search of ‘Tessa 
Was apparent, and the young baronet experienced 
an instant thrill of alarm. 

“ How is Miss Holm this morning ?’’ he asked, in 
an undertone, of the trim, small maid, averting his 
face from the scrutiny of Holm, Todhetly, and the 
police official. 

The maid’s stolid, vacant face brightened, and she 
replied in a whisper too low to be heard by other ears, 
however anxious, as she fixed her gaze upon a stack 
of chimneys over the way. 

“She have gone, sir. Missus took her away this 
morning. And a note have been left——” 

She paused abruptly as Captain Holm came 
hearer, with the evident determination to overhear 
the conversation. 

‘IT am sorry not to see Mrs. Dennis,” said Sir 

Victor, quietly, and in the same undertone he had 
foreemployed. ‘I will try to call again.” 

— ee “4 ~ to pn group of eye hee 
n, and wo ve de uie ut Captain 

Holm eried out, insolantiy: ; 

“ You are Sir Victor Cheswick, I believe ?” 

, The young baronet bowed a grave assent, his hat 
in his hand. 
«, 4am Captain Holm,” continued that gentleman. 

I want my daughter, sir.” 

Sir Victor looked amused. His lip curled slightly. 
h Allow me to recommend you to find her, then,” 

¢ said, half haughtily. ‘Ihave no knowledge of 

iss Holm’s present whereabouts.” 
That is false, sir!” cried Holm, savagely, his 


tection; you persuaded her toan elopement, and I 
demand her at your hands!” 

“T have not persuaded Miss Holm to an elope- 
ment,” returned Sir Victor, calmly. ‘‘ Miss Holm 
has too much self-respect to elope with any man, 
whatever her friendlessness or distresses. And I have 
too much respect for myself and her to persuade 
her to take any step which the world might mis- 
construe. It is true, Captain Holm, that I escorted 
Miss Holm to London, but business called me hither. 
On my way to Wimborn Minster on the night before 
last I overtook a toiling girlin the snow. It was 
Miss Holm. She was on her way, on foot, to the 
town, and was already benumbed with the cold and 
staggering from exhaustion. I took herinto my vehi- 
cle, accompanied her to town, and escorted her on her 
journey to her friends, not leaving her until I had 
placed her safely in their care. I make this expla- 
nation in justice to her whom your inquiries tend to 
defame. I may add that I have not seen her since 
yesterday, and that I donot now know where she 
is ” 


This explanation was uttered with a quiet frank- 
ness and sincerity that convinced the police official 
of its truthfulness. 

“ He speaks the truth, captain,” said the police 
sergeant, ina whisper, conceiving acordial respect for 
the young baronet and his title. ‘ He doesn’t know 
where she is. Our plan is to watch the house and 
Mrs. Dennis, or to go to Clapham.” 

Sir Victor did not wait forareply. While the 
police-officer was thus speaking he turned to the 
vacant-faced maid, and inquired the nearest way to 
an omnibus. 

The girl stepped out beyond the gate. 

“This way, sir,” she said, pointing to the east- 
ward. ‘“ You’ll find a ’bus in Kentish Town Road.” 

Sir Victor thanked her and dropped a coin in her 
hand, and received into his a tiny and minutely 
folded note. With this in his hand he hurried away, 
and was soon lost to view, disappearing ‘round a 
neighbouring corner. 

Not until he was seated in a cab and on his re- 
turn to Belgravia did the young baronet open and 
read his letter. 

It was from Tessa, and had been written at a late 
hour of the previous night. It was stained and 
blotted with tears, and contained a few heart-broken 
words to the import that she loved him and 
honoured him, but that she could not become his 
wife. She said that she had another besides her- 
self to consider in the arrangement of her future, 
and that her duty to that other demanded her re- 
nunciation of him. 

Sir Victor was amazed, and almost stupefied. 
‘She cannot mean her father,” he said, perplexed 
and anxious. ‘ Has she made some new discovery ? 
Has she some Quixotic idea that her father’s cha- 
racter is a bar to our marriage? Ah, little Tessa,’ 
and he smiled with a yearning tenderness, “ you do 
not know me yet. As if I should let anything come 
between me and my promised wife! You are mine 
—my own—and not the whole world shall sever 
us! I will return to Kentish Town this evening, 
and find from Mrs. Dennis where my darling has 
ne,” ; 
oe With this resolve, .and with a very grave and 
anxious brow that belied his expressions of self-con- 
fidence, he returned to the West End and his invalid 
friend. 
Meanwhile Captain Holm, Todhetly, and the 
police-officer walked out from the gate of Laburnum 
Villa; which was instantly closed and locked behind 
them. 
After a brief farther consultation Holm dismissed 
the police-officer with a liberal fee, and, taking 
Todhetly’s arm, the two strolled towards the Kentish 
Town Road. 
**T tell you, Holm,” said the squire, “ we ought 
not to have let that young fellow—Cheswick, you 
know—off so easily. He knows where the girl is, 
you may besure.” ; 
*TI am of the same opinion,’ returned Holm, 
gloomily. ‘“‘ He spoke of Tessa as if somehow 
she belonged to him. He’s been making love to 
her, and the girl, of course, has promised to marry 
him.’ 
“In that case he knows where she is.” 
“He’s a deep one,” said Holm. “He removed 
the girl this morning, mn, expecting our return 
after the row we made last night, he came back like 
a casual visitor, and asked to see the girl, just to 
throw us off the scent. IfI had only thought to 
follow him up !” 
“« The question is—where’s the girl ?” 
“If Sir Victor wants to marry her, he has taken 
care to place her in charge of some noble lady who 
can protect her, and whose protection will enhance 
Tessa’s reputation.” 
Lord Thornhurst is his relative,’ suggested 
Todhetly. 
Holm stopped short in the street, overwhelmed 
with a sudden and terrib® agitation. 
‘“* By Heaven!” he muttered. ‘ If he should have 





eyes gleaming. ‘‘ You stole her away from my pro- 


—a 


Todhetly looked aghast. The two men were 

silent for a space; then Captain Holm said, huskily: 

“What did the girl do with that sketch you 
showed her of Ignatia ?” 

“ Put it in her pocket,” . 

Captain Holm breathed heavily. 

“Idiot!” he muttered. ‘You'd better have 
burned the Grange, if necessary to rid yourself of 
that portfolio, Why any man of sense should have 
kept such a remnant of his foolish days I can’t see. 
I thought you had more brains! You’ve ruined us! 
The girl took the picture with her in her flight from 
the Grange, being a romantic little simpleton. The 
baronet asked her to marry him, and she simpered 
assent. Then, like the young idiot she is—I know 
her kind—she must needs have no secrets from him, 
so she told her —: her mother’s history, her 
father’s history, and how she had a mother living 
who was a titled lady.” 

He looked so pale with his furious rage that the 
squire trembled, and begged him to come with him 
to a public-house which they could see at tho next 
corner. 

“A little brandy will set you up,” he suggested. 
“Come, Holm. You'll have a fit of apoplexy if 
you take this matter so hard.” 

“And you pretended to love the girl, and can 
take the matter so coolly ?” asked Holm, foaming 
at the mouth. “Are you a mole, that you don’t 
see the truth? This young baronet is a relative 
of the Thornhursts. He knows that Lady Thorn- 
hurst was the supposed widow of a Captain Digby 
Holm, who went out to Canada. When he heard 
Tessa’s story he put two and two together. He 
brought Tessa to Kentish Town, and went to Lady 
Thornhurst with his marvellous story. He came 
this morning and took Tessa to Belgrave Square. 
The Thornhursts are in town, or were the other day, 
for I saw a notice to that effect in some paper. And 
Tessa is at this moment with her mother, billing 
and cooing.” 

‘* By George!” muttered Squire Todhetly, in 
utter consternation. 

‘My head is not clear. I must have time to think 
—to plan. I hold the reins yet,” and Holm’s eyes 
gleamed evilly, ‘‘and I can see my way after a little 
thought straight to victory. We will go to my club 
in Pall Mall, Todhetly. But first let us have some 
brandy.” 

They went on to the house Todhetly had descried, 
and called for brandy-and-water. Then, summoning 
a Hansom cab, they hastened back to the West 
End, and to Chapley’s Hotel. 

Some hours later they strolled down to Holm’s 
club in Pall Mall, with which he had renewed his 
membership since his return to England, and, 
making their way into a secluded corner of the lofty, 
frescoed, gilded, and pillared dining-room, called for 
a bill of fare and the daily papers. 

Both were supplied to them. The hour was early, 
and but few members of the club were yet in the 
dining-room, although groups of them were gathered 
in the reading-room. 

Holm ordered dinner, then applied himself to the 
perusal of the Morning Post. 

““T say, Todhetly,” he exclaimed, suddenly, look- 
ing up from his paper excitedly, ‘‘ hear this in the 
‘Fashionable Intelligence.’ It is the information 
we wanted: 

‘¢¢'The Marchioness of Thornhurst is still at her 
town house in Belgrave Square. Her ladyship’s 
health is, we regret to learn, less perfect than usual. 
Lord Thornhurst ia still stopping at Brighton, where 
he has sojourned for the last fortnight. The mar- 
quis and marchioness leave on Thursday for a tour 
on the Continent.’ ”’ 

Holm finished reading, and fixed his steel-blue 
eyes on the face of Todhetly in a glance of signifi- 
cance. 

“Perhaps they purpose taking with them the 
daughter of Lady Thornhurst by her ladyship’s first 
husband,” he sneered. “I must baulk their little 
game, touse a vulgarism. I shall call at the Thorn- 
hurst mansion this evening.” 

* Alone ?” 

** Alone.” 

There was an expression on Holm’s; face that 
caused Todhetly to be glad on the whole that he 
was not to accompany the captain on his expedition. 
He experienced a nervous thrill, and thought in his 
own heart that he was a happy man in not having 
Holm for an enemy. 

** He would beas relentless as death,” he thought. 
** Lady Thornhurst had better have a blood-hound at 
her throat than to have Captain Holm pursuing her.”’ 

The two men ate their dinner leisurely, and 
lounged for an houror twointhereading-room. At 
about eight o’clock, as the club began to fill, they 
returned to Chapley’s Hotel, and Captain Holm made 
his toilet with great care. He hada love of fine 
dress, and was a dandy in his neatness, but he had 
too much taste to load his person with ornaments. 
He wore not even a shirt-pin ora ring, but was quite 





taken the girl to Lady Thornhurst |” 


satisfied with his appearance as he finally contem- 
plated his reflection in his mirror. 
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About nine o’clock hé took leave of Todhefly, 
who purposed awaiting his return at the hotel, in 
their private parlour, and departed for Belgrave 
Square. 

The evening was dull and dark, with @ drizzling 
mist, upon which Holm congratulated himself as he 
hurried onward under his umbrella. ; 

“She'll be sure to be at home on a night’ Bike 
this,” he thought, “and it is equally certain that 
she will have no visitors. The marquisis away at 
Brighton,. and my coast is clear.” 

Thornhurst House was shrouded im ove, as 
Holm saw when he approached it. o ii 
gleamed through the closed shutters of the drawing- 
room, and only a faint gleam through the half-circle 
of glass over the hall-door testified that the house 
was inhabited. 

Holm mounted the steps, guarded on either side 
by stone lions, and knocked thrice with a force that 
a postman would have envied. 

As he waited for admittance he heard laughter 
and gay voices in the area, the windows of which 
were tightly shuttered, and he was thus made 
aware that the lower strata of the household was at 
home. 

A tall powdered footman answered his ape my aed 
summons, and Captain Holm made known his desire 
to see Lady Thornhurst. 

“Her ladyship is engaged,” was the response. 
* Her ladyship gave orders that she could see no 
one this evening.” 

** Be good cnongh to take her my card,” said the 
captain, stepping into the hall, and produeing a 
card and a half-crown, which he lnid together in 
we footman’s hand. ‘I will await your return 
nere.”” 

The servant took up asalver from a shelf, placed 
the card on it, and disappeared down the long’, 
dimly lighted hall, entermg a room at the farther 
end, and in the rear of the closed drawing-rooms. 
A flood of light burst into the hall as the door was 
opened. 

Captain Holm waited for a few minutes impa- 
tiently. Then the servant returned with the empty 
salver and the announcement that Lady Thornkurst 
would see him. 

Captain Holm followed the footman to the door 
of the room from which the light had flowed, then, 
waving him aside, opened the door and passed in, 
shutting the door behind him. 

It was a Iady’s parlour or boudoir in which he 
found himself with wide French windows opening 
upon the small town garden. Ite walls were hung 
with choice pictures; its floor was carpeted with 
velvet ; a carved piano stood im a@ niche that had 
been built in the wall to receive it; cowehes and 
easy-chairs abounded; a mellow light like that of 


day fell softly from the glittering gasolier, and a | 


genial fire burned cheerfully, with darting flames, 
behind an ornamental silvered grate. The breath 
of flowers made the sammer-like air deliciously fra- 
grant without rendering it op: ive or heavy. 

Lady Thornhurst was the sole tenant of this warm. 
and fragrant room at the moment of C in Holm’s 
entrance. She was leaning against the low marble 
mantel, and was tearing Holm’s card imto tiny 
shreds. 

She did not change her attitude as the captain 
approached her with a sinister smile, but regarded 
him with a haughty and deftant glance. 

“To what am | indebted for'this visit, Captain: 
Holm ?”’ she asked, frigidly. 

The captain did not reply immediately, but re- 
garded her with a look of adnsiration that deepened 
into a stare. He advanced yet mearer to her, his 
breath coming quickly, and a gloatimg expressiom 
gathering in his eyes. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
THE admiration of Captain Holm for Lady Thorn- 
hurst was more than deserved. The marchiones: 
was looking royally beautiful upon this evening: 
There was a faint flush on her clear, dark cheeks, aud 
a star-like lustre in her dusky eyes, and a vivid 
scarlet tinge upon her lovely mouth. She was at- 
tired in evening dress—a black Lyons velvet, made 


with a court train. The bodice was cut out in a | 


square fashion, afterthe style known as Pi 


. . y 
and a frill of rick and wide point laee mellow with | 
age arose around her neck, and shaded with it#films || 


her milk-white bosom. She wore @ full suit of dia- 
monds, which blazed in a necklace and star on her 
bosom, in bracelets’ on her arms, and im rings upon 

r fingers. 

In her glowing tropical , im the splendour 
of her attire, she stood in the full radianee of the 
gaslight, and Captain Holm acknowledged to him- 
self that in all his’ wanderings and in all his dreams 
he had neither seen nor dreamed of a being to com- 
pare with her. 

“She is expecting some one,” he thought, jea- 
lously. “She looks like # glorious picture. The 
marquis is at Brighton. For whose eyes has she 
thus attired herself? Is Tessa really here ?” 

His heart began to beat thielly and fast with his 


consuming passion fér her. His admiration of her 
almost intoxicated his brain, and the anathemas he 
now invoked mpow himself for his former treatment 
of her were something appalling. 

This magnificent woman had been his wife—had 
loved him—had borne his eruelties: without. a mur 
mur, until he had placed between them the barrier 
of acrime. She might have been his wife at this 
moment had he not. fling her from him years ago 
in his mad’ folly. 

“You ask me on what-errand I have come, Igua- 
tin,” he said. ‘* ¥s not your house always open to 
me? You will scarcely dare close your doors upon 
me. fF have still’a claim wpon you, as Lord Thorn- 
hurst would tell you, if you were to ask him. Dit 
he not speak of a divorced woman who had married 
the second time as the wife of two hushande? 
You are the wife of two living husbands; both of 
whom adore you!” 

* Another sentence like that, Captaiw Holm, and 
I will sumuron my servatits and have you’ expelled 
from the house!” 

“Do it, if you dare!” hissed Holm, stung into 
rage by her coolness as well as by her contemptuous 
words. “It will be a sorry day for you, my lady, 
when you put such an indignity upom me. By 
Jove! I’a make such a report of the affair in the 
morning papers as would drive proud marquis 
to an insane asylum and yourself ito # convent or 
exile!” 

Lady Thornhurst paled slightly at his passionate 
wrath and his threatenings, but-she flashed at hint 
@ look of defiance. 

“T see that Lord Thornhurst is at . Brighton,’* 
said Holm, after a pause. 

“Yes, but I half expect his returmr this evening,” 
said Lady Thornhurst. 

She did not say that she had looked for her hus- 
band’s return day after day and evening after even- 
ing for the past week, and that she yearned to see 
him with an anxious and feverish longing. ° 

But she might have said so. with perfect trath. 
She had not heard from Lord Thornhurst:simee his 
departure for Brighton, and she did mot: knew, ex- 
cept from the papers, when he would retuum to her. 

Lord and Lady Thornharst. had come up to town 
a day or two after Christmas, as the marquis had 


shire, and no one besides themselves knew that the 
fair fabric of their happiness had beew demolished,. 
and under their pride and courtliness were hidden 
breaking hearts. 
| Unable to bear’ the sight. of his wife, whom ke 
believed deceitful, false, and ambitious, the marquis 
\had gone down to Brighton, leaving Lady Thorn- 
harst in London in the solitade of her town: house. 
Here the marchioness awaited the issue of everta, 
denying herself to visitors, and seldom the 
| house even for'a drive im the park. ; 
| She was determined that no indiseretiow of hers 
| should give colouring to her husbamd’s suspicions 
| of her uprightness and good faith, or to lis: jealousy 
| of her. 

But words cannot deseribe: the bitter snguisiz 
that dwelt im her heart continaally.. She dared not: 
| write to her jealous husband of her fears of Captaim 
Hohn, or her harrowmg anaieties conesrning: her 
child—that daughter of whose existence the maz. 
quis did net know, andof whom she was:not herself: 
fully assured. : 

Colonel Redruth was suffering from imfiuenaa at 
Redrath Wold, and though not ill enough to-need: 
her care and presence he wae still unable to come to 
her. And there was no one else in the wide 
save her husband and her father, to whonz she coal: 
apply for counsel and aid. 

“ Ah! So it is im expectation of Lord Thorulwarst’s 
return that you have dressed yourself like a queen,” 
muttered Holm, jealously. “1 aye ow you love this 
proud marquis, Ignatia?) I. shonid not have 
thought he could leave yow here. while he stayed for 
a fortnight at Brighton.” 

Ignuatia’s sudden. pallom did not escape Holm’s 


eyes. 
| ** Did — come here to say thisi to me?’” she 
| asked, coldly. 

“ Not exactly. 
matter of pleasure. I want the 
tor Cheswick.” 


Lady Thornhurst looked surprised. 
| “Sir Victor is in Dorset I believe,’ she: said, 
indifferently. “ We have not heard from him re~« 


| _ Captain Holm flashed a keen glance of serutiny at: 
the marchioness. She met that glance fraukly, and 
| & great sigh of relief escaped him. 

‘Sir Victor came up to London’ yesterday,” he 
said, abruptly, “and I want his town address,’’ 

“ Are you sure that he is in towm?”’ asked Lady 
Thornhurst. “Ihave not heard of it. Heis pro- 
bably stopping at the Langham Hotel. Have you 
heard that he isa distant relative of Lord Thorn- 
hurst? and do you intend to carry your story tohis 
ears, with the expectation of coining money out of it, 


I come on business, as well'as a 


i 





or humiliating me?” 


ordained. They had left their young sons im York- | 


address of Sir Vic- |} 


& glow of sinister joy filled Holm’s heart. The 
words and looks of the marchioness proclaimed that 
she had not secn! Sir Victor sinee his arrival in Lon. 
don, ant Holm. decided that she was too calm to 
have seer Tessa or enard her story- 

“I havebeen frighteuedat ashadow,”’ he thought, 
“Tessa did not tell her-history to Sir Victor. Sho 
had too much pride peraps, or she believed her 

an unworthy rreature, and prefers to keep 

silent: about herexistence. The picture drew of 

the girl’s mother: was not one to be dwelt upor by 

daughter, or reeited to her:daughter's lover. It 

is probable, after all, that Sir Victor does not know 

where Tessa:is, or af he knows he had no suspicion 
of the identity of her mother.” 

Holm was so convinced of the truth of this theory 
that his spirits rose on the instant. The black 
shadow of eave that had.overhung his forehead was 
suddenly dissipated. He breathed like one from 

a horribie imcubus is suddenly removed. 

“ At the Langham, you say,’’ heexclaimed. “ Ah, 
well, if E decidete look: him up I'll go to the Lang. 
ham. But yow are wrong in supposing that I wish 
to speak to Sir Victor concerning our private mat- 
ters.. I have noclaim upon his purse. If I wanted 
money, believe ne,._Ignatia, I should. make you my 
banker. Let people say what they will, or tutor 
themselves even to believe to the contrary, there is 
that.in a first love that endures for ever. 
sorrow, and. suffering cannot blot. out the memory 
of the first love. You may flatter yourself that you 
hate me, but try as you wilk you camnot forget that 
it was I who awakened your heart from its childish 


Lady Thornhurst made a gesture of deep disgust. 

‘“‘ Sentimentality does trot become you, Captain 
Holm,” she said, stingingly, and with a disdainful 
smile on her scarlet mouth. “ All that id pos. 
sibly have sounded well. from the lips. of the slender 
and handsome young mam you were fifteen years 
ago, but—pardon me—it is simply Indicrous: from 
the mouth of a middle-aged, bloated, red-faced per- 
| son, who seems todeal more in than is 
for him. And E thi , kam sure,” she 


ve 

| the delights of the ordinary middle-aged 
leave sentiment to those to whose 
personal appearance it ia not in ridiculous con- 
trast.” 

The serene andacity of Lady Thornhurst nearly 
struck Captain Holm damb. He actually gasped 
| for breath. That ske, standing aa: she! did on tho 


| vital part. 
lties? Have you become reckless of consequences? 
| Do you forget that I can alienate Lord Thornhurst 
from you? Ihave but to ran down to Brighton, or 
to call upon. him here——” 

“To meet with a personal castigation such as you 
have possibly never experienced, but richly de- 
serve,” interrupted the marchioness, mockingly. 
|“ Permit me to & that arrow’from your quiver, 
| Captain Holm. You are not so dangerous as you 
\think. I have made Lord Thornhurst: seqnuainted 
— faets concerning my first marriage, with 


mny divores, ard with. ———— existence. I 
have even-declared to your’ surreptitious visit 
to me at Thornisurst.’” 


Captain Holm looked ineredulows, 
| “ Such s cousse- looks extremely probable,” he 
roy the only to me,” said Lad 
“it wae the one open to me, y 
| Thornhurst, with an aneconseious sigh, and « grave 
j aud anxious shadow in her dusky eyes. “‘ Itis true 
that the confession was ina manner forced upon me, 
but when I went back to Yorkshire, after my visit to 
you and ‘that girl imposter I went:bucl: with the de- 
i to tall the-whole trath to mzy husband. 
And I told him—on Christmas Duy.’” = 
“ And he has beer alone at Brighton ever since, 
said Holm, with a mocking‘snees- 
| The graye, sweet’ face of the marekioness red- 


“Of course Lord Thornhurst’s pride and _ 
| dices. were np inarms immediately, Holm. 
* He: you of frightful crimes. He said you 
|were unworthy tebe the mother of his sons. He 
‘called you false and deceitful, and even accused you 
of marying hiav for « title, and not for love! I 
‘understand his fiery temperament. He: iw fierce, 
gloomy, volcanic. “He is trying’ to hate you now 
that he has eeased to respect you. He has removed 
you from Thornhurst lest you should contaminate 
your own sons! He is viclent, self-righteous, and 
unforgiving.” i 

“ He is just and honourable and good,” said Lady 
Thornhurst, with a suddew breakin her low, sweet 
voice. “ I owed him my confidences when I married 
him. I had no rightto a seeret-from him. He held 





none. from me. should never haye married him 
with a single page in my past life closed from him. 
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J do not wonder that heis annoyed and displeased 
with me, for he is himself the soul of honour! Ah! 
when a wife hides. ia her heart a secret from her 
husband she may expect.to find that it is enly a 
coiled serpent, and: that some day im the happy 
warmth and security of her life the serpent will un- 
coil and ate with a deadly venom, The plain, 
straight path of honesty, and truthfulness is the 
only safe one.. Ah! why did I not walk in it ?” 

These sentences, uttered brokenly, had been 
spoken to herself rather than to Holm. 
seemed indeed the ‘unconscious’ utterane:s of a 
profound despair. 

Instead of being touched by her grief, Holnr was 
overjoyed with the revelation thus made to him. 

“T suppose this talk of a trip to the Continent is 
all nonsense?” he observed. “Lord Thornhurst 
has no grounds for a divoree, but I presume he has 
proposed a quiet separation, without scandal,.has he 


not ? 

Lady Thornhurst’s:head crestediitself haughtily. 

“T decline to give you farther particulars of my 
family affairs,” she said. ‘ I havetold you so mach 
that you may see that yow have: no’ power to harm 
me with my husband. He knows the truth.” 

Asense of disappointment sueeceded:to Holm’s 
recent joy. As Lord Thornhurst knew the history 
of the marchionegs,, Holm’s revenge and greed might 
be alike baulked. But then the marquis: was jealous. 
Money might, be made out of that fact. He must 
find Tessa-again. Afterall, in Tessa was his chief 
fortune. 

These thoughts passed. swiftly through his mind 
with many others. 


“‘T have no wish:to injure you, Ignatia,”’ he said, || 
“so long as I am paid to\treat you well. If is money || 


Ineed. My pockets are nearly empty “ee. It is 
expensive to dress’ like a gentleman. have beer 
visiting down in Dorset, and had to return to Lon- 
don to recruit my purse.” 

“Tt is singular that you did not attempt some far- 
ther imposition upon me to obtain the thousand 
pounds I offered you for an interview with my 
child!” said 'y Thornhurst, soornfuily, yet 
searching his bloated countenance eagerly, with w 
thrill of the hope that’ lay continually at the bottom 
of her heart that her lost'danghter lived,.amd that 
she might hear from her: ‘ What: has beeome: of 


that flower-girl whom yow would have passed off | 


upon me as my daughter and the heiress of the Red- 
truth estates?” 

“Gone back to the Seven Dials, Whitechapel, or 
whatever ee part. of Lower London claimed 
the honour of her residence; I have net seen her 
since. a were. right, Ignatia; That girl was 
not your child, nor mine, I was anxious to obtain a 
little money, and. attempted a small imposition, 
which very naturally failed.’’ 

“And my child. is; dead ?’’ said the marchioness, 
eagerly, yet trying to feign indifference lest her ear- 
nestness should defeat her questioning. 

“No,”’ and Holm arched his brows. “T told you 
that she lived.” 

“I know you said so, Digby Holm, but'if'she were 
living you would Haye shown her to me that day, 
instead of presenting mean impostor it her stead. 
She is dead, or you have lost sight of Hes‘and can- 
not even trace her.” 

“ Does it seem to yon that she is‘dead' ?” 

“No—oh, no!” and the ‘murchioness’s face" was 
drawn ina sudden . “TI would be lightened of 
half my sorrow ! ? know that she ie dend—dead 
in her innocence and youth. Digby, the thousand 
pounds I offered you for an interview with’ her I 
pay yow for ean ym a = a 

at my daughter sleeps in her gtave,” ¥ 
Thornburst. leoked) towards him ftantically, im- 
Ploringly. “ Only te becertain—positively' certain— 
that she is living or dead!” she added, in a low; 
despairing murmur, speaking to herself, 

“ The offer is tempting,’’ mused Holm. “‘ I need 
the money. Therearé club dues, chambers.to be 
taken, and I want « horse to ride in the. pank. I 
don't think much of an.oath either. Few mom care 
less for one than I do. But the fact is,,it isn’t:my 
interest to swear to a falsehood——” 

PP ag lives then?” cried Lady Thornhurst, ex- 
y- 

“Have I not told you so repeatedly? Do you 
think I have deceived you in declactay that she 
lives? The truth is I’put her in the hands of an 
avaricious old beldame when I left England for 
Canada, and my annual remittance failing to come 
to hand one year the old woman sent the child adrift. 
So when I came back to Bugland£ could’ not find « 

of her. When I summoned you up to London 
to méet that flower-girt I did not know whether 
your daughter was living or dead—in England, 
America, India, or Australia. Now I know: I have 
found her.” 

~ Where—where is’ she ?’” 

_ London.” 

Onear tome? My child—my own girl!” and 
the beautiful face of the marchioness was almost 
wild with excitement. ‘‘Digby—you have not 


They’ 


brought her to me? She is not waiting in the 
hall ?” 


“Don’t let your anxiety cause you to lose your 
mental balance, Ignatia. How could I bring the 
girl here when you have legal authority to take her 
from me?” 

* But you will let me see her ?” 

“Thave not quite decided. I may suffer you to 
see her, but it will be upon condition that you do 
not seek to remove her from my care, or to claim 
her by right of guardianship. You must pay me 
the sum of one thousand pounds foran honr’s inter- 
view with her!” 

‘* I—I promise !” said the tortured mother, breath- 
ing heavily. 

“*T will appoint a day within a week for an inter- 
view,” said Holm, who expected to recover Tessa 
easily. “I will send you a note under cover to 
Martha Bates. Is that person in town with yow?” 

“ Yes, but about my child—my Georgia. i 
she ignorant ?”” 

Holm hesitated, bubas it was his purpose'te grant 
an interview betweem mother and child, having 
various reasons for that course, it was not to his 
interest to speak falsely in answer to Lady Thorn- 
hurst’s question, and he replied, truthfully : 

“ She is well and thoroughly educated, Ignatia.!’’ 

aioe feared be you mean 
her te grow wp as a means of revenge upon 
-_ Lhave pictured her a.hundred times'as'@ second 

ina Galgy- 

“ She is all 
and alll that!” e 
‘as am too—quite a pa n, in shost,’ 
urst clasped her hands i 
gratitude to Heaven. 
\felt a linge at: Inst. 
| * My ehild, my chi beeatived,, softly. 
| “Our efi! corrected Holm. “ 
jadorn station in lif, however Ignatia. £E 

for her. I intend to have 


have | out her 
‘her married s 
| Married ? little gist ?” 

“Your ° little: givt’ iv @ woman of seven 
ny on cw aanaioes 4 . 
| her. e 
‘defer your interview with the gin) watil after her 
) marriage:” 

““ Who is this suitor?” asked: the mother, 

“A man after my own bat wot. ome to 
you or your Pharisaieal Her suitar is ons 
of the Seria moet oie 
at races—hhe runs »# horse L believes. 
= sar dangle te this man” 

“ you Cam. your man 
cried. Lad: im tones of horror. “Doss 
she love him ?”. 

“No, she hates hine; bat I have undertaker: the 
task of subduing her: FW breaks her spirit or her 
heart, or both. She has your obstinacy,. 
but she does not comprehend whom she is dealin 
with. I hate the girl, I think, and I am determin 
to crush her into submission to my will!’’ 

A cruel smile curled his lips. Lady Thornhurst 
shrank in horror from him. Amn awful anguish en- 
gulfed her soul as: she thought of her child’ in’ the 

wer of this’ terribleand un 
polly avowed that he hatéd lier: 

The marchioness had been standing througout 
the interview, but now,’ her strength failing’ her, she 
tottered to a couch and’ sanks down upon it, moax 
ing in am utter selé-abandonment: and wringing her 
hands, 


“ My poor elild, for whom I would have died’’ 
she wailed. ‘Oh, Heaven be merciful to her, sinee 
her owm father hates her and: oppresses her!” 

Holm. paced. the. floor hurriedly several times, 
looking at her bowed figure with a passionate gaze. 
The sight of Lady,Thornhurst’s anguish filled him 
with exultation. It was a portion of his revenge, 
Yet lis.love for her asserted itself, and he longed 
to kiss and embrace her, and to. merge his hatred 


into love. 

In the midst of his struggle with himself the street 
door of the house opened and closed. Lady Thorn- 
hurst in her excitement did not hear if, but Captain 
Holm did. He paused, startled, and listened. He 
heard voices in the hall, and a dispirited step jap- 
—— g the door of the boudoir. He knew that 

rd. Thornhurst had returned. 

With a fiendish smile on his face and a sardonic 
look in his eyes, Captain Holm, obeying his. revenge- 
ful and evil impulse, bounded forward, and'feli upon 
his knees beside the beautiful marchioness, and 
clasped her in his arms ! 

In the same moment the door was flung open, and 
Lord Thornhurst stood wpon the threshold, and be- 
held the scene with appalled eyes! 

(To be continued.) 








HampsTeapD HeatH.—Mr. Le Breton has reported 
to the Hampstead Vestry that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works have completed the purchase of 





Hampstead Heath from Sir John Wilson and Mr. 


ha Sg tpn ee 


ayn" J -~ Teal ate | 


be best te | 


Spencer Wilson by the payment of 45,0002. and 2,0007. 
for expenses. Sir John Wilson and his son claimed 
interest on the money, but Mr. Smith, the board’s 
solicitor, resisted this, and it was given up. 

REFRESUMENT Houses IN Paris.—According 
to the latest statistics, the 5,000 cafés and public 
bars of Paris employ from ten to twelve thousand 
servants, and do business on an average to the 
amount of five millions sterling. The garcons 
(waiters or barmen), who practically speaking are 
directly paid by the customers in the shape of bak- 
shish of from }d..wywards, are in receipt from those 
pour-boires of the tespectable sum of 232,000. per 
annum. 


QUITE BY ACCIDENT. 


SHE was® person one would be very apt to pass 
in a crowd, She was short, and thick-set, and sal- 
low, Her redeeming features were a set of strong, 
even white teeth, and # pair of honest blue eyes. 
Upom second. thoughts there. was also something no- 
ticeable ir # certain ait of self-poise and self-asser- 
tion about her 

It was satura! thet. sre should carry such an air, 
she an omly dauglster, an Weiress in her own right 
since her mother's death, aud the head of her father’s 
priacely esteblishmont.. 

Sophie Macdonald was % very practical, sensiblo 
pesson, one whe would always secure a certain 
ameontef cousideration, although site was neither 
beuntifal nor brilliant, even if had not been an 
heivess: aad a womanof acknowlédgedsocial position. 

She was o person ef great tect amd strong good 
sense. She did mam things well. She dressed well, 
she talked welk, she entertained well. 

Vhen. she was usefuland energetic. She was very 
helpful im one or two benevolent sucieties to which 
she belonged. She always had someexesilent scheme 
of philanthropy on foot. It was n@eredié to her to be 
ali this. Inaction was hateful teher. No greater 
¢ross could be put upon her thaw te betold to sit still 
witts er hands in her lap. 

She waetwenty-one when I to write of her, 
though: slieseemed years older that to herself 
andito others. Besides—to deseend to minutie—she 
lind never been an especially fresh-leoleing girl, what 
with her muddy complexion #ad her staid aad sober 
ways 

We will take up the tlwea#of our narrative at 
their house in the country, whetes namber of people 
ane ries the Maedouallds, . 

A Mx. amd Mie, Clymer whio are musical and very 
clewer; two Miss Lovelé-wiko are cousins of Sophie 

j ties and worldly wise; a lovely, 
geutle Mise Waring, and her trether, and Mrs. James 
Macdonald, a widow, witt her two children, who 
| were s first enusins. 

However, we liave not to do with all of them, but, 
for the nonce, with Florence and Nellie Lovel, who 
ave im they own room at night, Florence kneeling 
|down by theopen window star-gazing, Nellie re cager 
folding up the wide sash-ribbon she has just taken off- 
| “IT mever expected to see Morton Waringagain. [ 
\could. not. have been more surprised if he-had dropped 
‘from the clouds when he came in fo-day,” Florence 
. said, suddenly, 

“I. could not have regretted anything more, I 
think,” responded her sister. 

“Why@ Are you afraid of my breaking my 
heartover him? NotI.. My age of sentiment is 
past.” 

“Tam not so sure of that. I wish I were as sure 
that your heart was safe,, But he fascinates you as 
no other man ever did. Iam afraid that, now that 
you will be thrown together again, he will persuade 

ou—— 

Ne Nellie, there’s no dangen,” she interrupted, with 
a trace of bitterness in her voice, “ He is as afraid 
of me as I am of him. He is as worldly minded as L 
am, and more so indeed, for there was a time wiien I 
would. have given everything to the winds for his 
sake. He can’t afford te marry a poor girl like me, 
even if he loved her, as I think he does, .or did. 1 
can’t afford it either. I am much obliged to him for 
exercising more self-control than I was capable of.” 

“He would have been a wretched match for you. 
Then such an unstable, erratic man!” 

“ He needs a sober-sided,, sensible second, like 
Sophie, for instance. I have a premonition that. he 
will marry Sophie, do you know ?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if he did.” 

Florence’s head went down on her hands, and two 
scalding tears forced their way out of her eyes 
Well, it was a dark night, and no one was there to 
see. But it seemed strange that the girl who was 
professing such hard and heartless sentiments should 
be capableof suchemotion. Not even Nellie guessed 
that her sister was shedding tears for Mortom Waring 
—for Morton Waring, whom this bright, unhappy girl 





loved with all the bitter-sweet energy of a woman's 
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[FLORENCE LOVEL’S ANGER. ] 


first passion. But she meant to crush it out. She 
would not love him; in fact, she must not. Hadn’t 
be treated her dreadfully—wounded her pride, trifled 
with her feelings? At the recollection more burn- 
ing, miserable tears would come. 

Nellie went to bed presently and to sleep. Few 
things ever disturbed her slumbers. Florence sat 
there by the open window during half the night, and 
thereby had the satisfaction of beholding the gleam 
of Morton Waring’s cigar throngh the trees as he 
walked up and down in front of the house, meditat- 
ing. 

Florence watched him with a half-smile on her lips 
—watched him until her handsome head sank down 
on her beautiful arms and she lost herself in a brief 
slumber, When she woke up again he had gone. 

That one night’s vigil did not suffice to dim her 
handsome brown-black eyes or dull the fairness of 
her skin. Moreover, a careful toilet went a great 
way towards making her beautiful the next morning 
at breakfast. As luck would have it, she was Mr. 
Waring’s neighbour at the breakfast-table. He laid 
& rose at her plate. 

“So blooms the human face,” he said, in those 
dangerously sweet accents of his, glancing at her face 
as he said so. 

“Do you know that I do not like roses ?” she said, 
in a nonchalant, indifferent tone of voice. “ Curious, 
isn’t it? Most people are so fond of them.” 

“ Have you any unpleasant association with them ? 
For my part, I especially like roses. Do you re- 
member what gorgeous ones they had at Stoneham 
last year, where I first met you? You always wore 
them somewhere about you, I remember.” 





Sophie was a charming, thoughtful hostess, pre- 
siding behind the coffee-urn. Bright faces all around 
her—whose concern was it if the hearts they masked 
were not quite so bright? 

After breakfast Florence went to the music-room 
and practised. Morton Waring did not follow her. 
He drew a chair up beside Miss Macdonald, and be- 
gan to explain something to her in a book of foreign 
views. Sophie was interested and pleased. People 
watching them said she was disposed to smile upon 
him, 

Not a brilliant match by any means; but then 
Sophie could afford to do as she pleased, and, if 
she fancied this man, to be sure it was very well 
there were no obstacles of a worldly nature to in- 
terpose. 

Florence Lovel found self-possession and self-con- 
trol difficult that morning. She found it impossible 
to give herself up to her volume of sonatas, al- 
though Miss Waring, who loved music dearly, sat 
by and criticized and applauded—perhaps Florence's 
embarrassment arose just because Miss Waring did 
sit by and watch her with those sad, questioning 
eyes of hers, To tell the truth, Miss Waring was 
studying her. She kuew something of last year’s 
love-making at Stoneham, and she was curious to see 
how deep a scar had been left on the girl’s heart, who 
had then admitted to Morton that she returned his 
love. 

Sybil Waring loved her brother devotedly, and 
would doubtless have discovered an extenuating cir- 
cumstance in anything he did. She bad reproved 
him gently, at the time, for trifling with Florence 
Lovel ; | ut then she had all the while believed that 


Poor girl! She did not answer—could not, but | Florence had been equally disposed to trifle with him. 


went on sipping her coffee, with a horrible feeling of 
tightness at her heart. 


But to-day a look on Florence’s face distressed 


Nellie came to her rescue, | her, and once, when she had looked up suddenly, she 


and asked Waring questions about the Stoneham | saw that the girl was doing her best to keep back 


people, and when he had seen them last, so the con- 
versation became general. 


| 


the tears, She was not sorry when Florence got up 
from the piano abruptly, presently, and announced 
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her intention of going out into thre garden ; her head 
ached. 

She went out into a quiet little arbeur completely 
covered with vines, not far from the house, and 
threw herself into a garden chair. Tere was 
table there, too, and it was almost irresistible to dro 
her head down and let the tears flow fast whicli she 
had been keeping back so long. 

Morton Waring, who knew of this nook, ani 
wanted to have a quiet half-honr, found her there, 
He stood for a second or so in the doorway before he 
made himself known; listening to her stifled sobs 
with something very like contrition. Then he camo 
beside her, and laid his hand on hers—the touch she 
loved best on earth. She knew who it was without 
looking tp; her sobs died out, poor child, although 
she still shook and quivered. 

He knelt down beside her and looked up at her. 

‘Her grief did make her glorious; her despair 
adorned her with its weight,” he quoted. 

This man—a knight of the quill, by-the-bye—had 
a trick of quotation. 

“ Very apt,” Florence said, drying her eyes, and 
struggling after composure. “ ‘That was said of 
Ariadne. Yes, I am like her, mourning my modem 
Theseus. And he has come back to say good-bye. 
He is more considerate than the original Theseus.” 

“Ah! I wish I might be Bacchus, and enthrono 
you in the heavens, where you deserve to be set, and 
crown you with immortal stars. Some worthier man 
will do that for you some day. And how resplendent 
you will be in his firmament—beautiful, brilliant, 
beloved.” 

She looked at him quickly, wistfully. 

“ Dear Florence,” he said, “ you know that I shall 
never care for any one as Ido for you. It is because 
I love you so well that I am able to resign you at 
al). Iam unworthy of you. Icould never make you 
happy. You are not fitted to be the wife of a poor, 
struggling man, such as I must be for years.” 

“I might be allowed to be the judge of that my- 
self,” she said, imprudently and passionately. “No; 
this is how the case stands. Why not be open 
and frank? ‘There are certain sacrifices we would 
both of us have to make if we—married. You are 
not willing to make them. You do not think the 
game would be worth the candle. Well and good. 
Only say so, and let us be sincere at all costs, You 
talk of love; you do not know the meaning of the 
word. You have never loved me.” 

“T have loved you as I have never loved any one 
else. I have loved you as well as I know how.” 

“Yes—as well as you know how!” she rejoined, 
bitterly. ‘ Exactly. You have defined your position 
admirably. I must have been bereft of my senses 
ever to have wasted a thought upon you.” 

Morton Waring was touched, in spite of himself, 
by her eager passion, her emotion, her beauty—yes, 
her beauty—he was man enough to be touched by 
that; and somehow she was very beautiful now, ia 
spite of the tear traces on her face, 

A feeling of complacency crept over him at the 
thought that he had subjugated all these charms. 

Actually this beautiful, impassioned creature was 
at his feet. The conquest was so certain that it lost 
its value for him. 

He seated himself on a garden bench at Florence’s 
side, and surveyed her reflectively. Romance and 
sentiment and all that sort of thing were on herside; 
but life was not all made up of romance and senti- 
ment by a great deal. , 

Then he thought of his dobts and of his uncertain 
prospects; then his thoughts travelled towards the 
well-appointed house he had just quitted, of which 
he might be master, at the trifling cost of just a little 
love-making and protestation and devotion. The 
scale inclined on the side of worldly prudence. 

He suppressed the sigh of regret which arose at 
the sight of Florence Lovel sitting there disconsolate, 
her flushed cheek on her fair hand. ‘ 

“ At least we will be good friends,” he said, fi- 
nally, “even though, for both our sakes, we may be 
nothing more.” 

“Oh, certainly. I hope we are both a great deal 
too well bred to quarrel. And do you know that, 
after all, I do not bear you the least bit of malice? 
Upon the whole I thank you. You have moved the 
waters of my heart; you have been an angel to me 
to that extent. I was beginning to think nothing 
ever would stir them. I am going back to the house 
now. Will you come too?” 

So they walked back to the house together, and 
fortunately Florence's broad hat concealed her tear- 
stained face. 

In the hall they met Sophie, looking very con- 
tented, and trim and housewifely, and she asked Mor- 
ton to join three or fourof them in the billiard-room. 

“I don’t ask Florence,” she added, “ because U0- 
lonel Dangerfield has just driven up to the door, 
consequently she will be engrossed for the rest of 
the day.” 
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Florence rushed upstairs to repair damages—to 
plunge her face into a basin of cold water, pin a tea- 
rose in her hair, shake out a fresh handkerchief, then 
run downstairs again to receive Colonel Dangerfield 
in the drawing-room. He had sent up his card espe- 
cially to Miss Florence Lovel, and he, moreover, had 
brought that young lady a choice bouquet from his 
greenhouse and a book he had mentioned to her the 
night before. 

He was a widower, and a man of means, and, upon 
the whole, the most desirable parti Florence Lovel 
jad ever encountered. And he had arrived at a 
most opportune t for himself. Florence was 
in that frame of mind which most often results in a 
marriage of pique. She was grateful besides, and 
touched that Colonel Dangerfield should like her, just 
when Morton Waring had “ used -her like a silken 
knot and changed her like a glove.” 

’o be sure, Florence was rather disconsolate and 
ead that morning as she sat and listened to the 
colonel’s elaborate phrases, 

He talked well, and he was exceedingly well in- 
formed and entertaining; but Florence somehow did 
not care about being entertained on that occasion. 
She would a great deal rather have been thinking 
aloud to Morton Waring, or else talking the sort of 
nonsense young people are apt to indulge in when 
they come together. 

Colonel Dangerfield doubtless had once known how 
to talk nonsense—perhaps in the days when he had 
courted his first wife, but he had got bravely over 
itnow. Still he was a most instructive companion, 
and Florence felt assured he would be a source of 
great improvement to her. 

And he was exactly the match she had always in- 
iended to make—rich, respectable, well connected. 
There could be no question about her encouraging 
him, It was her bounden duty to doit. Upon the 
strength of it she kept him at her side until the din- 
ner-bell rang—they kept early hours at the Mac- 
donalds’—and the billiard players filed, laughing and 
talking, through the hall. 

Sophie came in and asked Colonel Dangerfield to 
stay to dinner, but he declined, and made his adieux 
profusely, bowing with especial empressement over 
Florence’s hand. 

She was so glad that Morton was standing by, and 
that he saw the flowers too, She was very bright and 
gay all the rest of that day; she was not going to mind 
itso much, afterall, she thought. Those bitter tears 
had exhausted her grief, she hoped. 

She avoided Mr, Waring persistently. She would 
not speak to him. She almost made up her mind that 
she hated him, 

He, for his part, tried to be philosophical, and to 
assure himself that things were adjusting themselves 
exactly as he had intended that they should; but it 
was philosophy under protest. 

And he began to be thoroughly provoked with Flo- 
rence. She was so hasty; she had taken him so en- 
tirely at his word. 

Why had she not used a few feminine wiles, and, 
at all events, deferred the evil hour of their separa- 
tion ? 

She was worldly, too; actually courting that old 
widower! Well, such was the way of the world. She 
was no better and no worse than the rest of her sex. 

He went on flirting with Miss Macdonald with a 
clear conscience. In fact, he flirted all the harder 
because he wanted to wound and annoy Florence. 
Sophie, who had never met a man of his kind before, 
fell into the snare without a single misgiving. Of 
course she had had lovers before this, but they had 
been older, more staid persons, concerning whom she 
had not had a single heart-throb. The case was 
widely different now. Oh, the joy and the triumph, 
the thankfulness and rapture which overcame her, 
it a way her quiet life had never been assailed be- 
fore! ‘The gates of Eden were opened to her; the 
brightest day-dreams she had ever indulged in were 
being fulfilled, 

I think that Morton Waring hardly realized how far 
he was going. He was accustomed to society, and 
had the art of saying pretty things, added to an un- 
questionably strong desire to ingratiate himself with 
Sophie ; and Sophie, being all candour and honesty 
herself, believed every look and every word of his. 
She did not even suspect that there had ever been 
any tender passages between himself and Florence 
Lovel. There is no doubt that she exaggerated the 
Meaning of many of his phrases. It was so pleasant 
to believe that he liked her better than any one else. 
‘hen he understood her so thoroughly—a trick of 
Morton's, by-the-bye, with most people, which poor 
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‘, ~ construed into a personal compliment to her- 


The days, bright June days they were too, passed 
onand ou, Colonel Dangerfield came and went; he 
made no secret whatever of his intentions. Morton 
Waring and Sophie were constantly thrown together ; 
Several people in the house thought they were en- 





gaged—nay, every one almost except Sybil Waring, 
who knew that they were not, and she watched her 
brother with an anxious face. Florence Lovel 
thought so, yet she nevertheless refused Colonel 
Dangerfield when he asked her to marry him after a 
flatteringly short acquaintance. She had fully in- 
tended to marry him, yet now that it came to the 
point she could not. But after all there was no 
hurry. He was a devoted lover, and he was willing 
to wait her pleasure. In fact, he assured her that he 
respected her reserve; he would not. have her ready 
to drop her rose of love into his hand at a moment’s 
notice. 

Poor Florence, she recalled with a groan how little 
reserve she had shown in another instance. How she 
wished that Morton Waring stood in Colonel Danger- 
field’s plage now. 

Fivallyp Morton Waring could bear it no longer. 
Florence continued to avoid him; it was impossible 
to get a word with her, and it had come to be a mat- 
ter of life and death with him to have that word. He 
had finally made up his mind that he would not sacri- 
fice all the purer, nobler impulses of his nature on the 
altar of expediency. 

If Florence would have him now, he was hers for 
better, for worse. He had been a foolish coxcomb; 
he did not deserve her, but at all events he would 
make what reparation he could. He loved her, and 
he would tell her so, and beg her to forgive him. So 
he wrote to her to this effect. 

He wrote his letter in Sophie Macdonald's own 
little sanctum. Sophie lent him her own portfolio 
for the purpose, as Sophie in sooth would have given 
him the last drop of her blood. 

I wonder that he had the heart to put dear, simple- 
hearted Sophie’s writing materials to such a use ; but 
love had made him careless and selfish, and he ignored 
everything except the end he had in view. 

Besides, he had never committed himself to Sophie, 
and, in truth, he had no grounds for believing that 
he had any chance of success with the heiress. She 
was polite to him; but why should she not be? She 
was polite to quantities of people. It was a part of 
the routine of her life. 

He wrote one letter after another, and tore each up. 
Finally he dashed off half a dozen words, passed 
them over a sheet of blotting-paper, folded up the 
paper and sealed it in an envelope directed to Miss 
Florence Lovel, and left Sophie’s sanctum without 
more ado. He found a servant then, by whom to 
transmit his letter to Florence, and finally betook 
himself to a cigar as a sedative whilst he awaited his 
fate. 

James, the serving-man, handed Miss Lovel the 
missive entrusted. to his keeping without loss of 
time. Florence read it through without a heart- 
beat, but with a curling lip and scorn in her eye. 
Waring had aroused her pride and awakened the 
bitterest feelings of which she was capable. 

On the other hand, Colonel Dangerfield had soothed 
her self-love, and praised her, and sat her on a pin- 
nacle of admiration before which he bowed himself 
down. 

Florence had endured a revulsion of feeling. She 
had béen slighted by the man she loved. She would 
prove to him, not only that her heart was not so 
easily broken, but also that she was not the woman 
to be dropped and taken up again to the end of time. 

Moreover, she had finally learned to know Waring 
in his true colours ; he wasshallow-hearted and false 
and weak. She had been infatuated with him, but 
she assured herself that she was bravely getting over 
it. So without more ado she answered his note, and 
refused him. She felt serene then, as though she 
had performed a highly virtuous action. 

The excitement of feeling under which she was 
then labouring sustained her both that day and for 
several days afterwards, 

Waring was too irate, too outraged, too indignant, 
too much exasperated, to be very deeply grieved, for 
his part. He thought as hard things of Florence as 
she had of him. Only a fortnight ago, and she had 
—almost—been at his feet. Now she rejected him 
as scornfully as though his love were an insult. 

So much forthe depth and constancy of a woman’s 
nature. Oh, the might of gold! Colonel Dangerfield 
had not appeared on the scene then. Well, he 
might congratulate himself, in sooth, that he had 
escaped a light, capricious girl, whose affection had 
wasted itself in a few passionate tears. 

Circumstances were all against him, or rather 
circumstances all ¢onspired to make him act an un- 
generous part. He was in Sophie Macdonald’s house, 
aud a certain degree of courtesy was due to her; 
again, she was very kind to him, and evidently pre- 
ferred his society to that of any other man who 
visited at her house ; yet, again, Colonel Dangerfield 
was almost always at Florence Lovel’s side, and the 
desire was becoming irresistible to Waring to prove 
his indifference to Florence by his attentions to an- 
other woman, 





Then, too, he liked Sophie Macdonald; he liked 
her better and better as the days went by; he be- 
lieved that if it had not been for Florence—if it 
were not for Florence, in fact—he would like her very 
much better still. 

“And peradventure had he seen her first,” 
he quoted to himself from “ Elaine !” 

So it came to pass that one night they two, sitting 
on the steps of the piazza that run around Sophie’s 
spacious home, he asked her to marry him. Five 
minutes later he was engaged to her. 

He was by no means an exultant man in conse- 
quence. On the contrary, he was strangely depressed 
by the turn affairs had taken. He felt as though hoe 
was bound hands and feet. And, that very evening, 
as he passed through the hall on his way upstairs, 
the skirts of Florence Lovel’s dress brushed past him, 
and his heart gavea great throb. 

And he engaged to another woman! He hoped 
Colonel Dangerfield would take Florence abroad. It 
would be well that an ocean should roll between 
him and her. 

His engagement to Sophie was not announced, al- 
though it was more than guessed at. I can hardly 
say what feelings actuated Florence Lovel—anger and 
pride, I conjecture. At all events, she went her ways, 
handsomer, gayer, brighterthan ever. The time for 
tears and sighs and regrets had not come yet. He 
was there still—a word from him, or a look, sufficing 
to buoy her up fora wholeday. She hardly realized 
herself how greatly her whole day’s happiness de- 
pended upon that chance word or look. And as for 
the future, she put ‘that thought aside. Only—she 
still would not accept Colonel Dangerfield. At least, 
she was thus far true to her better self. 

Therefore the only happy personage in my story 
is Sophie Macdonald. She went about with a 
song in her heart and a smile on her lips. Life 
was as bright to her as she had ever imagined it 
possible for life to be. She had not a wish ungrati- 
fied. She loved Morton Waring, and she believed 
that he loved her ; and what more could she desire ? 
As for doubting him—she had never had occasion, 
as yet, to learn the bitter lesson of half faith or whole 
distrust. She had given him her whole heart. 

I believe I told you that she kept the books, and 
attended to all the household affairs, and was an ex- 
cellent woman of business. Since her ehgagement, 
however, she had allowed her accounts to get into a 
sad tangle. It was so much more pleasant to lounge 
away a morning with Morton, or go out boating with 
him, or let him read aloud to her, than to settle down 
to her stupid pen and ink and paper. But one morn- 
ing she resolutely told herself that this state of 
affairs could no longer be tolerated. She must 
straighten things up. She must not prove herself a 
faithless stewardess to the kind father who had 
hitherto been father and mother, and brother and 
sister, all in one, to her. 

She had not used her desk for so many days, and 
so many other thoughts had occupied her attention 
since then that she could hardly find her way through 
the papers, and her pen was absolutely lost. As for 
her blotting-paper—where on earth was her blotting- 

per? She rescued it finally from the bottom of her 
desk, and stopped to smile softly, then to blush a 
little, as she recognized a handwriting not her own 
on the sheet, 

When had Morton used her desk she wondered ? 
She had quite forgotten the morning when she had 
installed him thereat, little dreaming to whom he was 
about to write, and on what errand, 

She glanced at the writing before her almost un- 
consciously. Atall events it was her last intention 
to pry into Morton Waring’s affairs; but she had a 
general impression that his affairs were her own. 
It never occurred to her that she was showing undue 
curiosity. 

Therefore, before she was aware of it, she had read 
Morton’s short, impassioned letter to Florence Lovel ; 
the date and all were there; two days before she 
had accepted his love offered to her. Having read it 
once, Sophie read it again and again. Was it wrong 
to doit? On the contrary, would it not be wrong 
not to do it—not to inform herself thoroughly as to 
all the facts of a case so nearly concerning her happi- 
ness? Everything depended upon whether or not 
Morton had deceived her. 

Because he would have deceived her had those 
passionate words to Florence Lovel not had time to 
die on his lips before he was making protestations of 
the same nature to her, although not so passionate. 
Alas, poor Sophie realized that most bitterly. A 
sudden conviction came upon her that—in short, that 
her dream was broken. 

She went on sorting out her papers mechanically, 
by way of collecting her ideas. ‘I'he sheet of blotting- 


paper she laid by her on the table ; she had not quite 
decided what use to make of it, when Morton saun- 
tered into the room. Sophie looked up at him with 
such a sad look in her eyes that it startled him. 
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“Why, little woman,” he said, “what on earth is 
the matter ? Won't twoand two make seven? Come, 
don’t bother over those tiresome figures—I can see 
that your head aches. Let.us go down to the river 
and have a pull.” 

The dear voice that had so much power to move 
her! ‘The caressing manner that was so inexpressi-~ 
bly dear to her! 

How could she give him up, as itseemed that per- 
haps she must? No; there must be some mistake. 
He would be able to explain. 

“Won't you sit down for a minute, Morton, 
please ?” she said, her eyes filling with foolish tears. 
And when he had taken a sent at her side, and had 
even laid his hand on hers with # light, fond ges- 
ture, she held the treacherous sheet of blotting-paper 
up before his eyes. 

“Morton,” she said, “I found this in my desk, and 
I read it. It was only afew words,and I hardly knew 
what I was doing. Forgive me for that part of it. 
For the rest, what am I to thiak 2” 


Had the skies fallen, or the earth opened, or the | 


stones cried ont, or had anything else equally un- 
expected occurred, Morton Waring would have been 
hardly less astonished. He- vead the hasty, hot 
words before him with.a face pale as ashes, and with 
set lips, 

Yes, so he had actually outpoured his soul to 
Florence Lovel. 

Next he realized how the thing had happened, how 
the tell-tale sheet had come into Sephie’s possession ; 
next he considered how he should—not. make his 
peace ; I will do him justice—it was not that which 
troubled him so much ag did Sophie’s. sad, pale face ; 
consequently, next he eonsidered how he should 
soothe her, 

“It is useless to. deny that I wrote this,” he snid. 
“TI would not try to deceive you if L could.” 

“Oh, Morton, but have you not already deceived 
me? Think! all the while I faneied you were earing 
for me, and thinking ef me, your heart and thoughts 
were full of some one else, 
two days before you proposed to me. Is it possible 
that you learned to love mein two short days?” 

“Those two days were long enough, at all events, 
for me to find out that I loved you well enough to 
care to spend the rest of my days with you.” 

“Yes, after Florence Lovel had refused you; after 
you could not get Florence Lovel.” Poor Sophie 


spoke bitterly, almost for the first time in her life, 
and her head went down on ker hands whilst she 
shed a few scorching tears. But it was not in her 
to feel bitter long towards any one. She did not 
want to—least of all to him, the man she loved. 
She looked up with the tears still glistening in her 
eyes. ‘| have such frightful misgivings and doubts,” 


she said. ‘“ Morton, answer me truly, please, once 
for all, and I will believe you. Morton, you say 
that you made up your mind im those two days that 
you loved me well enough to marry me. Tell me, 
do you love me the best now? Or is there any one 
im the world who is dearer to you than I am?” 

The room where they were commanded @ view of 
the porch. As Sophie spoke a white figure strolled 
past the windows, visible through the green shutters, 
humming a random song, her arms folded with careless 
nonchalance—Florenee Lovel. 

Morton recognized her before Miss Macdonald did ; 
and for the life of him he could not learn yet to 
meet Miss Lovel without a show of feeling. 

He turned pale, then red, and he set his teeth in- 
voluntarily. Sophie followed the direction of his 
eyes. Her intuitions were rarely at fault, and, be- 
sides, this case was easily deciphered. 

“Al!” she said, simply, then she held her peace 
for a while. 

a was the first to break the silence that en- 
sued. 


“Sophie,” he said, “can you forgive me? TI can | 


only say that I am not as bad as I seem. I did not 
mean to do you an injustice. Iseem to have been 
led on and on.. Cireumstances have been too much 
for me.” 

She paused for a moment. She was thinking how 
easy it was to forgive him, how hard it would be to 
forget him. 

“ You are so good, so noble, the only wonder to me 
is how Lever had the courage to approach you at all,” 
he said. ‘“ You would have made me happy, I know. 
But Iam afraid I could never have made you so.” 

“Good-bye,” she said, simply, holding out her 
hand. 

“You are an angel,” ho said, impulsively. “You 
make me hate, despise, loathe myself. Thank you 
—thank you. I shall keep your memory sacred all 
my life. Good-bye. Will you say good-bye to all 
the rest forme? I can’t stay. I will get off by the 
next train. It will be better for both of us. I will 
see my sister and explain matters to her, You have 
made her visit so pleasant to her that she will be loth 
to leave, I kuow; but she will follow me in a day or 


This was written ouly | 


so. We have both protracted our visit already be- 
yond the time specified for such occasions.” 

He left in an hour’s time ; and Sophie nerved her- 
self to account for his departure to her other guests, 
and to hear the wonder they expressed at his sudd 


— 


“but it really is not. This is how it happened. | 
lent Mr.. Waring my desk, and he used nry blotting. 
paper. I read it myself yesterday, by accident, anj 
—to my great horror. I have already made a free 





disappearance, and to be lightly bamtered by those 
who considered themselves privileged so to do. 

There were various surmises afloat. Nota: few 
agreed that Sophie had finally rejected Morton 
Wawing, and those of her friends deeided that she 
had done wisely. 

A poor, unknown man, he was au unsuitable match 
for a girl like herself, who ought to look for mouey 
j} and position and inflrence combined. 

These wiseaeres shook their hends sagely,; and 
averred that they had always had gveat confidence 
in Sophie Macdonald’s good sense ; she was mot « girl 
to allow her head to be over-ruled by bet heart. 

To be snre, Morton Waring was» very fascinating 
| man, or was so considered, but in matrimony ‘more 
| was to be taken into consideration than mere. fasci- 


nation. 
| Few of these notes and queries’ reached So 
|phie’s ears. She bore her trouble all to herself, and 
| perhaps it was as. weil that she did—as well, though 
notae comfortable. There is no denying that the pain 
that may’ be bemoaned aud. expatiated upon is much 
/ ore easily overcome. 

Florence Lovel woult have given everything al- 
/most she owned in the world to have’ seen into So- 
phie’s: heart. that night. 
| Why had Morton gone? What had passed bet ween 
| him and Sophie? 
The excitement wore off by degrees, and poor Fto- 
| Fence began to realize that she was profoundly mise- 
‘rable. The future was all a blank ag far as love and 
romanee were concerned. She had tried to persuade 
_ herself that she did not eare for Merton, that he was 
|weak and unworthy, and that she had simply been 
fuseinated by him, but she had failed ignominiousty 
in the atternpt. 

She did love him. No other man had tle same 
power over her; for no one else did her heart beat more 
| quickly, her pulse throb more passionately. Yes, she 
loved him—Joved him unreasonably, stupidly, blindly. 
She hoped she would get over it; she intended to 
try to do so, She would devote herself to every 
phase of life in order to find distraction. She would 
marry as soon a8 she could make up her mind to that 
final step. 
| After all, Florence Lovel had gentle instincts, and 
she did not quite want to sacrifice generous Colonet 
Dangerfield on the altar of her own disappointment 
and wounded pride. But she fully expected to con- 
quer herself and her heartache one of these days; # 
| heartache could not last for ever. Time cured all 
wounds, they said. Truth totell, she did not believe 
that Morton cared a rush for her now; she thought 
that he had offered himself'to her in a fit of tardy re- 
pentance. In fact, she would not believe in him ; 
she would not suffer herself to entertain any tender 
feelings concerning him. Undignified and unfemi- 
nine! So she called herself in her own mind for 
having cared as much as she had for a man who, for 
his part, would uever love any one very dearly ex- 
cept hinrself. 


morning after Waring’s departure, as Sophie sat in 
the library and tried to be composed and collected. 
and drown sentiment in the troubled waters of her 
account books. 
had left in statu quo the day before—papers, pen 
and ink, blotting-paper even, lying in exactly the 
\same condition as just before she and Morton had 
‘had their trying interview. Handsome Florence 
‘seated herself in an easy-chair by the side of the 
table, then dropped her face, bright with a farced, sa- 
 tirical smile, upon her white hand. 

“Oh, you rich women!” she said, lightly. “Thank 
gooduess I am poor. I never want’ to have any 
mouey of my own, although I trast that.my husband, 
when he comes, will have enough for us both.” 

“Yes—I don’t think that women are an hapgier 
for being rich,” said Sophie. “I would—that’is, as 
far as my own private, personal, selfish feelings 
concerned—gladly change places. to-morrow with 
any poor girl who has to turn her last year’s diesses 
and mend her old gloves.” 

Florence lazily picked up a piece of paper to fan 
herself withaL Fate was in it; it was that same 
piece of bletting-paper which has already become 
historical in these pages. Her own name caught her 
eye, and in aninstant she had read the note upon 
which she had already passed judgment. She turned 
to Sophie inquiringly. 

Sophie laid down her pen and fell back wearily in 
her chair. Was there never to be an end of expla- 
nations? Nevertheless she rallied and tried to laugh 
it off, and to be as gay and unconcerned about it as 
possible. 

“It looks like legerdemain, I know,” she said, 





In this mood she found Sophie Macdonald the | 


She had gone back to the desk she |; 


to him, which I now repeat to you. Fo. 
give me, won't you, for having found out how despe. 
rately inlove heis? Shall I tear the paper up? | 
ought..to have done so yesterday, only. I did no 
No—you would rather keep it ?” 

Florence’ flushed a deep red, and tore the scray! 
across with an angry motion. 

“Keep it?” she cried. ‘No. Why should I keep 
it? LI do no’ value his professions im the less, 
They are utterly meaningless—florid enough, in al) 

i but. as for anything else—~” 

“He has offended you in some way,” Sophie ap. 
swerved, watching ber narrowly. “Yow can’t jndge 
him dispassionately. But I think I know him pretty 
well, and I believe, with allt my heart and soul, tha; 
he: loves: you profoundly. Florenee, forgive me for 
appearing to advise yon, bat dom’t trifle with any 
love that is genuine, Above all, if you care for hin 
ata! P 

To Sophie's surprise—to Florence’s own surprise 
~—she burst into tears. Moreover, she dropped down 
beside Sophie and hid her face in her lap, where sho 
sobbed aud sobbed. 

In this position, neither seeing the other's face, the 
two tatked the matter over partially. The feelings 
of both, alas, were too deeply interested to give entire 
expression to their inmost thoughts. 

That night Miss Waring’ was taken saddenly and 
alarmingly itl, and in consequence her brother was 
telegraphed for. 

He came the next morning, and remained until she 
was out of danger. Perhaps it is needless to add that 
at the end of that time the wall of ice between 
Plorence and himself had had time to thaw. 

He and she are married now. They have even 
more cares and crosses and worries and troubles than 
most people, for they are both excessively imprudent, 
impulsive and inconsiderate. But they love each 
other truly, and tiey are willing to bear great deal 
for and with each other. 

As for Sophie Macdonald her friends say she is 
going to marry Colonel Dangerfield. 3f she is, from 
my knowledge of her character I believe that this 
eouple will be very happy too. M. L. 








FACETIA. 

APPROPRIATE winter garments for outdoor stone 
statues: Mantel-pieces.—Fun Almanack, 1872. 

Twe most natural way of inserting false teeth: 
Gum them: in, to be sure !—Fun Almanack, 1872. 

You don’t gather figs from thistles, says the pro- 
verb, but any shipbuilder knows you get your mast 
from a pine, not an oak.—Fun Almanack, 1872. 

War is an almanac simply advice thrown away? 
Because it comes in at one year and goes out at the 
other.— Fun Almanack, 1872. 

“ THEY say cotton is declining,” exclaimed an old 
lady as she removed her spectacles and laid down 
her paper. “I ht so,” she continued, “ for 
the last thread I was very feeble.” 

“I HopPE this; hand is not.counterfeit,” said 
lover as he was toyimg with his. sweetheart’s hand. 
Fa aaa laite it out is te ring it,” was the 
reply. 

Want op Harmony.—They have r names 
for things in America, In the State of New York 
there is Tyee palling mi Ps called “ sing- 

‘ is not a music; ut a prison.— 
Punch. x 

CROMWELL’s SKULL.—A lady, some time back, 
at the British Museum, asked i had a skull of 
| Oliver Cromwell. Being answered in the negative, 
|“ Dear me,” she said, “that’s very strange, for they 
| have one at Oxford.” 

A CAUTION. 

| ~ Lauya: Oh, Amy! you ought never to woara 
| ting on your third er, unless you are really en- 
4 Mamma says it often prevents a 
1"—Punch. 

An Opp Reguzsr.—A letter was posted at 2 
village post-office that had no nngeenee onit, 
but, in ites of the stamp, bad the following written 
on one corner of the envelope : ‘‘ Mr. Postmaster, 
don’t charge no postage on this; the stamp wouldn't 
stick, so I tore the thing up.” ; 

A Perrecr Curz.—A young wife cured her hus- 
bend of a disposition to t himself from home 
at night by providing him with an excellent dinner, 
and saying to him afterwards: “ George, if you find 
a sweeter spot than our home, describe it to me, and 
I will rival it if I die in the attempt.” A kiss and 
a few tears completed the victory. [¢ 

Tue Rewarp or Oseprence.— Mr. Digby's 
oldest boy was told that he must go out in 





world, stir about, make a noise and all that, for 
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unlese’he did he would get nothing. He. followed 
the advice, made good deal of stir and very much 
noise, and got “nothing” in the form of a compul- 
sory invitation to spend the night in @ station- 
ouse. 

z Aw You Writ!—A man was brought up the other 
day charged with marrying again while his first wife, 
Ann, was alive. He pleaded not: guilty, declaring 
that his first wife’s existence was not proved, be- 
eause Ann is an indefinite: article——Fun Almanack, 
1872. ‘ 

SuaRP Pracrice.—A good instance of si 
practice is that of a man in Ohio who was acyqnitte 
of murder on’ @ plew of insanity. He had secured 
his lawyers by giving them a mortgage on his farm, 
but now repudiates the mortgage on the ground 
that he was insame when he made it, according to 
the showing of these samelawyers. 

THAT OR NOTHING 

Mrs. Vicar: “Thomas, what has become of you 
lately? I haven’t seen you at chureh for several 

onths.” 

Thomas: “Noa, ye ain’t.. But I haven't been-no- 
wheres else."——Fum Atmanack, 
GOING THE PACE. 

Groom on Hunter: “So your gov’tior’s going to 
Brighton for his huntin’, eh? What’s that for?” 

Ditto Driving: “ Well, we don’t seem. to care for 
all that. jumpin’ and gettin’ over rough places as 
you — so much of here—we goes in for galtepin’!”’ 
—Punch. 

Tit FoR TatT.—In the December number of a new 
magazine, Freelight, there is an i by a Lady 
Contributor, on the “Age of Man.’”’ Another proof 
of the alarming s i dence among 
women. We hope no gentleman will so far forget 
himself as to take his revenge by writing a paper on 
that very delicate subject, about which, with all our 
accessions of know! » 80 little is still known— 
the “ Age of Woman.” —Punch, 

YH INFANT PRODIGY. 

Maggie: ‘ Why is your hair so gray, mamma ?’” 

Mamma: “ Well, because you’re such a faughty 
child sometimes.” 

Maggie: ** What a naughty child you must have 
been! Poor grandma’s hair’s quite white !”— 
Punch. 

Mzss AND No Mess.—I¢ has been remarked that 
the abolition of the regimental mess was contem- 
plated in framing the regulation which establishes 
a graduated system of jaw by one officer over 
another in the army. his, of course, would be 
altogether incompatible with the mess, as at present 
constituted ; but, on the other hand, if not re 
scinded, it will make @ perfect mess'of the relations 
~ — between officers and gentlemen.— 

unen. 

Buconic INTELLIGENCE.—At a sale of royal 
stock, which took place the other day im Wimdsor 
Great Park, were sold a mumber of cattle, deseribed 
as “twenty-nine superior horned Scoteh oxen.” 
Most people know that there are long-horned and 
short-horned oxen, and some who have seer thie fore- 
going statement ina newspaper will perhaps imagine 
that there is a breed of. oxen distinguished as supe- 
rior horned, whose horns are prized on account of 
their superiority for manufacturing purposes. The 
farther information that the sale of those royal ani- 
mals took place under the hammer of Messrs. Buck- 
land and Sons, royal auctioneers, may perhaps oe: 
casion, in many quarters at once, the remark that 
the superior-horned oxen were knoeked down first, 
to be slanghtered some time afterwards.—Punch. 

EXcHANGE OF CivILITIRS.—A facetious Recorder 
said to an habitual drunkard who was brought 
before him: “ You are a groat friend of mime; you 
come to see me often.”” “Oh, yes, sir,” was the 
demure reply. “I think I ought to extend you m 
hospitalities for a short time.” ‘“ Indeed!” “t 
have a nice, quiet. little for you out of 
town; you will enjoy yourself—the society is excel- 
lent, @ great deal better than you find here.” “1 
hope so, sir ; it is very bad here.” ‘ You think so.” 
x Certainly, sir. Tfitid that I Tose caste every time I 
hold an interview with yout honour: You must be 
avery bad man.” The Recorder had no more to 
say. In the way'of a joke two sometimes don’t get 
on well at it. ‘ 

HOW TO KNOW A NATURALIST. 

He will either wear a beaver, or a bonnet with a 

ein it. He will be beetle-browed, and chubby, 
with an aquiline nose, rabbit chin, canine teeth, and 
amole on his cheek. He will have raven hair, an 
eye like a hawk with crows’ feet round it, a dogged 
look, a buli neck, and a horse laugh. He wil! walk 
at a snail’s pace, preferring the Dove or the Serpen- 
tine, but sometimes he will ¢atch # fly. He will not 


' Care much for athletic sports, but now and then he 


Will take a bat in his hand, or flounder about with 
tkates on his soles, straining every muscle. 

He will carp at all you say, and take Cockle’s pills. 
He will tell cock-and-bull stories. He will be fond 
his “ grab,” a glutton, and a toad-eater. He will 








be waspish, and bearish, mulish, and sheepish. He 
will turtle up and turn as red asa turkey-cock. He 
is neither a goose nor a booby, and not‘easily gulled, 
yet he will make ducks and drakes'of hie money. 
He will have had the chicken-pox and the thrush. 
He will be fond of a Jark.. He will worm himself into 
your confidence, aud stick to-you like aleech. He 
will ferret out ali about his neighbours, and badger 
them out of their lives... He will rat-in his polities. 
He will be @ liow. at evening parties,and ixeep a 
tiger. Abroad he will be cock of the walk and crow 
over others, but at home’ he will be hen-pecked, and 
éasily cowed, and ready to shrink into his shell.— 
Puneh’s Pocket Book, 1872. 
AGRELABLE OBSPRVATIONS. 

Toa Fat Friend.—Ha! Hey ? Nothing the matter, 
Lhope? There, yow are looking well exough in the 
face, to be sure. But you have got decidedly 
thinner. 

To an Acquaintance who is Very Gray.—E say, old 
fellow, what dye do you use? Gann, danthdamy a 
plain fact. Why, your hair ie growimg quite dark 
again, and so are your whiskers: 

On i F Acme fp eta tote Rhee 
. kee It's out.’ They alwys fly towards 

6 

To Curry Favour with a Man who hoops a Pet Cur. 
—Take oceasion to. say to him, “ Lools after that 
dog. If you don’t keep your eye upow hin, you will 
have stolen.” 

A fellow shows you his photograph, and asks you 
whom you:should take it for. Answer, the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, the Marquis of 
Salisbury, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Napier of Magdala, 
Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Millais, Mr. Thomas Carlyle, or 
anybody else who is Somebody in your questioner’s 
estimation ; or is singularly good-looking.—Pumnch’s 
Pocket-book, 1872. 








LOVE IN WINTER. 


Wuart matters. though from leafless sprays 
The vagrant birds in flocks have flown, 
And chant their well-remembered lays 
To charm the stranger’s ear alone, 
Since thy clear silvery accents ring 
Far sweeter than the swallows sing: 


What is’t to me if snow-flakes spread 
And spoil and mar the shivering glade, 
And ev’ry rose’s leaf is s) 
And all its summer bloom’s decayed, 
Since blushes thy soft cheeks adorn 
That put the fairest flowers to scorn ? 


Why should I grieve though skies are drear, 
And clouds o’ercast the biue serene, 
And for the mistfal atmosphere 
The glimmering sun can scarce be seen, 
Since through thine azure eyes the light 
Of Leve, my love, burns ever bright? 
W. H.C. N. 











GEMS. 
Ir is through weakness that we hate our enemy 
and think of revengitg ourselves ; and it is through 
indolence that we are opposed and do not revenge 


ourselves. 
Their grati- 





Women are formed for attachment. 
tude is unimpeachable. Their love is aw unceasing 
fountain of detight to the man who hus once attained 
and knows how to deserve it. 

Ir misfortune comes into thy house, be patient, and 
smile ever so pleasantly, and it will stalk out again 
—for it can’t bear the rebuke of constantly cheerful 
company. 

A contented miad is the greatest blessing a man 
cau enjoy in this world; and if in the present life his 
happiness arises from the subduing of hie desires, it 
will arise in the next from the gratification of them. 

Some uicn are kind because they are dull, as com- 
mon horses are easily broken to harness. Some are 
orderly because they are timid, like eattle driven by 
a boy with a wand. And some are social because 
they are greedy, like barnyard fowls that mind cach 
other's. clucking. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


CHLORAL IN CHrotEera.—Dr. Von Reichard has 
employed chloral in the recent epidemic of cholera 
at Riga—first to cahn the cramps at tle outset; 
secondly, to lessen the pracordial anguish in the 
last stage ; thirdly, toarrest the vomiting ; fourthly, 
to induce sleép, for which the patients have ear- 
nestly prayed. It has successfully fulfilled all these 
indications. In one case, in which the patient was 
in extremis, anid had apparently not three hours to 
live, sixty grains of chloral gave calm sleep; the 
temperature rose; the pulse fell from 130 to 90, and 
regained a certain fulness; the facies cholerica, dis- 








appeared, and the patient was, as it were, snatched 
from the jaws of death. Dr: Blumenthal, in three 
cases of severe cholera, saved two out of three pa- 
tients. The doses administered were sixty grains in 
half an ounce of water twice or thrice in an hour. 











STATISTICS. 


THE Import TrapeE To RusstA.—During ten 
years—that is to say, from 1860 to 1869 inclusive— 
the import trade to Russia from the rest of Europe 
increased from 135,898,900 rs. to 319,375,000 rs., the 
greatest advance being made since 1866. Last year 
there was a falling’off of rather more than 10,000,000 
rs. from the _ year’s return. The exports to 
Europe in 1860 were about six millions more than 
in the two following years, but each subsequent. rev 
turn. showed a. marked rease, ranging from 
134,724,000 rs. in’ 1863'to 342,853,000 rs. in 1870. 

Larce Hxports.—Eight items among the ex- 
ports of British and Irish produce and manufactures 
in the month of October constitute more than two- 
thirds of the total value of such exports for the 
month—namely,: cotton manufactures, 5,091,763/. ; 
cotton yarn and twist, 1,303,0631.; iron and steel, 
from pig to the highest manufacture, 2,545,704. 
woollen and worsted ntanufactures, 2,451,907. 
linen manufactures, 722,1941.; coal, 645,9382. 
machinery and millwork, 562,453/.; haberdashery. 
515,985/. 





; 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ee 


THE women of Rome are getting up a subserip- 
tion for a statue of Garibaldi, to be erected before 
his death. A hint. 


One workshop in the Royal Laboratory at Wool- 
wich Arsenal is now alinost. exclusively to 
the manufacture of marine oe: 


Between 7,000l. and B000h have been received at 
the Mansion House to relieve the sufferers by famine 
im Persia. 

THERE are at the present moment 177 colonels, 
160 lieutenant-colonels, 154 majors, and about 380 
captains on half-pay to be brought on to full pay, 
or to be allowed to retire. Be 

A FINE specimen of the Porbeagle, or Beaumaris: 
shark, 8ft. din. long, and weighing 305 lb., has been 
onan off Rye in the herring nets while pursuing 

8 prey. 

From the notices of application to Parliament. 
issued by the London Street Tramways Company 
it appears that they contemplate the constractionm 
of over forty new tramways in and near London. 

Tre Prince of the Asturia; attained his majority 
recently. He is but fourteen, but according to the 
Spanish Constitution the heirs to the Crown attain. 
their majority at that age. 

A PENSION of 80. has been granted to Madame 
Martian de Bernardy, whose husband perished in 
saving the Louvre from fire. A life pension of 24. 
is — allowed to each of the four children of the 
widow. 

AvusrRatiaw Vesactrt.—A report with reference 
the proceedings in Australia connected with the 
chborne barone’ speaks little for the homesty 
of the inhabitauts.of the colony. It ise said that the 
claimant’s counsel advertized for the crew of the 
‘ Bella,” sevem in number, amd that he received no 
less than 150 replies. 

Tue Rev. T. G. Headley, of the Manor House, 
Petersham, haw offered 1,000/. towards building a 
church in the vicinity of the Seven Dials, in which 
the poor and working classes may have shorter ser- 
vices and adi atyle ef preaching, as reeom- 
> omg by the Bishop of London im his recent 
charge. 

Lua8-Paviiiows.—TFhe Government. of Madras 
has sanctioned the erection, in the town of Madras, 
of a number of “leaf-puvilions’’ for the treatment 
of cases of cotttugious diseases, and, as an experi- 
mental. measure, the erection of two such “ pavi- 
lions” to afford more accommodation in the Detail 
Hospitalat.Sé. Thomes’s Mount. Similar“ pavilions” 
have, for a very considerable time, been in tem-: 
porary use as hospitals in the various districts of 
the Presidency om the oevasions of fairs and festi- 
vals, and they will present no novelty to the muni- 
+2. Naame ioners and. members of local fund. 

aras. 

Beare Trousta—There. are persons who 
emerge from every affliction and trouble and vexa~ 
tion, purified like tine gold from the furnace. There 
are others—and they are the more numerous—who 
are embittered and soured, and made despondent 
and apathetic. We think the latter belong to the 
class who try to stand alone during these storms of 
life, instead of looking above for aid. When one 
cau truly say: ‘‘ He doeth all things well,” the: 
sting is taken out of affliction, the tears are dried, 
and the courage given to bear what the future has 
in store. This, we think, makes the great differ- 
ence between these two classes. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. E. L.—The handwriting is very good. 

Atsert must send the usual descriptive particulars. 

R. L.—We regret that we cannot accept your offer. 

Joun’s r is deficient in many important par- 
ticulars. 

R. T.—Many thanks for the manuscript, which will be 
perused as soon as opportunity offers. 

A. B.—Your first request having been treated with due 
attention, the second for the present is inopportune. 

Humanity.—Take the opinion of the house-surgeon to 
the hospital nearest to your residence. 

A. B. C.—The law gives a stepfather no power over his 
wife's child. 

Brssi® Marta.—Guelph is the family name of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, the present Queen. 

Avrrep is informed that “ Annie Elizabeth” prefers to 
wait until his expectations are realized. 

F. L.—You must send particulars of your age, stature, 
position in life, and prospects. 

Frep.—You must send a better personal description. 
A statement of age alone is insufficient. 

A Svusscriper For Two Years.—The change has been 
made under the impression that it meets with the appro- 
dation of a very large majority of our readers. 

J. L. and M. L.—The letter is imperfect, no description 
is given of “‘M.L. ;” and the attractions desired in both 
respondents are omitted 

J. C.—The so-called sonnet is remarkable for the care- 
Resanent, thoughtlessness, and absurdity displayed by its 
author. 

F. A.—The Government, through its agents, will seize 
and confiscate any goods that are discovered to have 
escaped paying the import duty imposed by law. 

I. W. P.—We have not space to reprint the words of 
such a well-known song. Youcan procure them at the 
shop of any music seller who keeps a fair stock of his 
wares. 

Dumas C.—You cannot be advised to commence such 
an unprofitable search, The chance of your success is as 
small as was the man's who searched a hayrick for his 
lost needle, 

T. P. (Durham).—1, In so serious a matter an oculist 
should be consulted. 2. The colour of the hair is dark 
brown. 3S. The handwriting is very legible, but quaint 
and fantastic. 

A. 8. W.—1. We think favourably of the handwriting, 
and believe it will improve with practice. 2. The colour 
of the hair is dark brown. 3. Under the circumstances. 
the mother has the entire control of her child. 

A Susscriser.—l. Such an affection if not presentat the 
time of birth is often produced by a serious fall, and re- 
quires to be treated by a skilful surgeon. 2. Your hand- 
writing is sufficiently good for the purpose required. 

Brrpiz.—L The handwriting, though tolerably nice, is 
much too cramped; it has the — of a disguised 
hand. 2. We are not acquain with the book about 
which you inquire. 

R.S.—We admire the methods you pursue to find a 
solace for the weariness of physical suffering, and we re- 
gret that you do not put it in our power to forward your 
views in a manuer which would afford you greater 
gratification than this simple notice of your efforts. 

T. O. P. G.—It is necessary to make a personal search 
at the offices where deeds are registered. There is no 
universal obligatory ee. The practice is confined 
to twocounties. The local directory will afford you in- 
formation. 

GeRALpINS.—The cquscniaate sum to be devoted for 
such a purpose should not be less than 1001. Whether 
or not this would be exceeded would depend upon the 
length of the manuscript and the ideas of taste and pub- 
licity possessed by the auther. 

Sron10.—There is no necessity for you to go so far from 
home for advice; to do so is, for a variety of reasons, 
very injudicious. The best course you can adopt is to 
consult the most experienced surgeon in your own neigh- 
bourhood, and to carry out the directions he may give 
you, 

J. O.—The property cannot be sold without the con- 
sent of all the parties interested in it; and the cons2nt 
of any of them under twenty-one is not necessarily bind- 
ing. As you refer to a will there must be some executors 
or trustees, Who have powers in the matter. What 
these may be can be ascertained by a perusal of the will, 

J. A.—Your fancy seems to lead you into some strange 
vagaries, aud into the extremes of hope and despair, 
We should say that it must be a good thing for you tha; 











eyes, and d¢ Pp 
and fond of home; a tradesman or mechanic preferred. 


a little money. 
good-looking young man. 





your dreams have ended if the thoughts you have written 
down for us are a fair specimenof the working of your 
mind under such influences. 

SnowsaLL must give a description of the swain of 
whom she is in quest, and is advised to choose a name 
which will not remind him of cold i tancy, an 
‘*pelting.” The game, doubtless, is very exlrilarating, 
and makes the blood circulate freely. does domestic 
strife. Yet it is not exactly the thing a man looks for 
when he seeks to get marr 

A Scuootmistress.—l. You should order the pape™ 
through one of the dealers in the town nearest to youT 
future place of abode. 2. There is no specific against 
sea-sickness. 3. The money can be remitted through the 
Post-office. 4 Probably on account of the person's age 
the inconvenience is incurable, at all events a patient 
cannot fairly be prescribed for without an interview. 

Amy (Manchester).—We cannot see that you are in 
any way compromised. As you have made up your mind 
to refuse the offer, if made, there is little to say in reply 
to your long letter beyond that you should be true to 
yourself in the matter. You have probably formed a cor- 
rect resolution as far as the refusal is concerned, and, 
therefore, your éfforts sbould be directed to keep away 

t tati Ach of resid is sometimes 


rom Pp g a 
useful adjunct to a virtuous resolve. 

Despair Not.—We apprehend that the reason of your 
remaining unmarried is to be found in the fact that you 
have been and are engaged in the performance of even a 
higher duty. You must not think lightly of the happi- 
ness you have thrown round about your widowed father’s 
hearth, and should endeavour to content yourself with 
that pure satisfaction and holy peace which arise from 
the consciousness of a ——— duty well performed, 
Raise your hopes and yo eo tothe Great Father of 
all, and from him eé: t either strength to bear your lot 
cheerfully, though alone, until the inevitable day of re- 
lease shall arrive, or, if it be ¢ for you, such a partner 
for your future life as your filial affection and your 
and loving nature deserve to 


“ BETWEEN TWO FIRES.” 


* Between two fires.” How many a heart 
Has felt this situation ; 

Nor known in grief which way to turn 
For succour or salvation! 


Perhaps the untried feet have strayed 
To pastures all forbidden, 

And turned, alas! too late to ’scape 
The retribution hidden. 


True souls may nurse the blessed fire 
Of plighted love, to bind them ; 

While, all unseen, a false hand lights 
The fire of hate behind them! 


Or poverty, with bitter flame, 
On one hand ; on the other 
The wild and lurid fires of sin, 
‘To tempt some poor, weak brother ! 


Oh, how we need an angel form 
To daily walk beside us! 
An angel hand clasped in our own, 
To lead and safely guide us! 
An angel voice to which our ears 
At all times must be heedful; 
That we may walk through life unscathed, 
“* Between two fires,” if needful ! M. A. K. 


R. B. G., twenty-seven, 5ft. 10in., and in a busi- 
ness. Wishes to marry a nice loving young lady about 
twenty-one. 

Brucg,a young farmer, rather tall and good looking, 
wants to marry a farmer's daughter, rather dark, andable 
to manage a house. 

Emma K., twenty-three, dark brown curly hair, dark 
eyes, is a domestic servant, and saving money. Respon- 
dent must be steady and able to make a good husband. 

Eve.rna, seventeen, 5ft.. and dark brown hair and 
oe, Respondent must be rather tall, dark, and edu- 
cated. 








N&LLIk, twenty-eight, tall, brown hair, gray eyes, lov- 
ing, and fond of home. Wishes to marry a respectable 
mechanic. 

RoseBe.1, twenty-two, good looking, brown hair and 
eyes, loving, and accomplished. Respondent must be 
dark, loving, fond of home, and in a good business. 

Amr, twenty-six, tall, fine figure, dark curly hair, hazel 

ticated. R dent must be tall, fair, 





M. A. P., eighteen, rather tall, not very dark, and has 
ishes to marry a nice tall, fair, and 


Sweet Annt, eighteen, 4ft. 9in., brown hair, bewitching 


dark eyes, fond of music, and would like to marry a 
young man with very fair curly hair, a good temper, and 
who is steady and fond of home, 


Cora Rita, eighteen, medium height, fair complexion, 
dark brown hair, gray eyes, musical, has had a edu- 
cation, and is fondof home. Respondent must be dark ; 


a schoolmaster preferred, 


Cuag 118, thirty-two, medium height, fair complexion, 
ina good position, steady, industrious, and has a com- 
fortable home. Respondent: must be between twenty- 
five and thirty, domesticated, and fond of home. 

Opal, twenty-three, medium height, fair complexion 
brown hair and eyes, good figure, good tempered, and 
quite capable of making home happy. Respondent must 
be steady, industrious, and good tempered. 

Sreapy Worxmay, thirty-one, 5ft. 44in., and dark brown 
hair and eyes. Respondent must be about the same 
height, between twenty-four and thirty, fair complexion, 
stout, healthy, energetic, and a good housekeeper. 

Epwakp, twenty-five, medium height, fair complexion, 
steady, a Catholic, belonging to an honourable profes- 
sion. Wishes to marry a young lady, amiable, and pos- 

of some means, 

Lovine Linx, nineteen, 5ft., dark brown hair, blue 





eyes, affectionate, fond of business, and would like to 
marry a young man about 5ft, 3in., who is good looking 
dark, a native of Newcastle, good tem » Steady, aj 
fond of home. 

Devonian, twenty-three, 5ft. Sin., light complexion, 
gentlemanly ap ce, business education and ey 
rience, and prospects. Wishes to correspond with 
at op lady, possessed of small means and thirty 

th a view to matrimony. , 

0. T. M., twenty-one, 5ft. 9in., blue eyes, black hair 

hiskers, and tache, quiet temper, and moderate jp. 
come. Wishes to marry a tradesman’s daughter, who 
mold endeavour to make a home happy, and is fond yf 





¢ 

Merry Mary, twenty-one, medium height, dark hairanj 
eyes, good figure, very lively, pretty, and can sing, maks 
a shirt, darn stockings, and cook a good dinner. Wishes 
to marry a tall, dark gentleman, who would take her anj 
make her happy ; would like to go abroad. 

N. D. F., 5ft. 7in., black whiskers and tache, 

ood looking, a teetotaler, and a corporal in the Royal 

ines, with good prospect Respondent must be in. 

dustrious. hand working, affectionate, fond of home and 
children. 

Yorx, twenty-eight, tall, and good looking. Wishes 
to correspond with a young y from twenty-one to 
twenty-five, with a view to marriage; she must be of 

ure, fair complexion, good looking, and educated 
4 as to take her place easily in a comfortable position of 

'e. 

*. CHARLI®, nineteen, 5ft. 7in,, an organist, looking, 
fair complexion, light gray eyes, of a eon a sition 
loving, fond of home, very fond of music, and able to play 
the piano. pondent must be fair, with a fortune, of 
a good disposition, fond of music, medium height, and 
be domesticated. ; 


CommuNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


E. S. is responded to by—“"W. W. B.,” twenty-four, 
5ft. Sin., dark os gee of good Np type holdsa 
situation, and could make “ E. 8.” a comfortable 


Loutz or Exrzanor by—“ J. E. D.,”’ twenty-eight, me. 
dium height, fair, a widower, s , and fond of home. 

Ayng by—“ Alexander,” who is the same age, tall, fair, 
affectionate, industrious, and a tradesman. 

Katz by—* Hammock Hook,” twenty, tall, good look. 
ing, dark, loving, and fond of home. . 

Buacsutrs by—“ J. M.,” looking, a tradesman’s 
daughter, d ticated, ered, and cheerful, 

TRKDDLE by—* Laura,” who would like to correspond 
with ‘* Treddle,” and is willing to give love for love. 

Dick by—“ Emily,” of aloving disposition, fond of 
home, good tempered, dark, and good looking. 

Ilona by —“ Merry Kate,” twenty-three, medium 
— dark, brown huir, hazel eyes, loving, aud domes- 
ticated. 

GerorcE S. by—* Rose,” seventeen, dark hair and eyes, 
fair complexion, loving, domesticated, and will make a 
good wife to a kind husband. 

Fryixna Roya by—‘ Rose,” medium height, hazel 
eyes, dark brown hair, loving, and would make a good 
wife to a kind husband. 

Auice C. by—“ A. B,” twenty-six, 5ft. 10in., dark, with 
beard and moustache, is engaged ina prosperous trade, 
and has sufficient means to maintain an amiable wife and 
family in a comfortable home. 

Biancue by—“ H. W. S.,” twenty-five, 5ft. llin., dark 
complexion, connected with the shipping interest, and 
enjoying au income of little over 200. per annum, and 
comfortable prospec 

ARCHIBALD by—‘*Mellie H.,” who is a domestic ser- 
vant of good character, and is at the present time ina 
good situation. She has dark hair, hazel eyes, is 5ft. 5in., 
and of a cheerful, loving disposition. 

Dorcas by—*Cornelius,” thirty-two, dark, possessed 

money, a joiner by trade, of 
penperete habits, well educated, loving, and fond of 
om >. 

Hover by—“ Loving Kate,” twenty, dark, of a lively 
disposition, domesticated, kind, and careful; and— 
~ Lille W.,” twenty-one, dark, affectionate, and good 

ooking. 

Rorsu Truck by—“ Louey,” eighteen, 5ft. lin., curly 
brown hair, eyes, clear complexion, loving, fond 
home, domesticated, and D ieee | ‘ond of sailors; 
and—*‘ Annie,” who is all that he desires. ; 

Rotany by—* Maggie,” thirty-four, medium height, 
gray eyes, soft brown hair, the daughter of a tradesman, 
not quite penniless, and with an especial tenderness for 
poor little motherless ones ; and—‘‘Q.,” twenty-seven, 
@ young widow, who has one little girl of seven years of 








+ 





age. ; 
_ Resectep Communications.—The following cannot be 


inserted: ‘‘H. P.,” ‘A Blooming Widow,” * Haven,” 
«Robert Bose,” “Geo. B,” “Funny Rogue,” aad 
« George.” 





anna Jourvan, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 


eac 
Tue Lonpow Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly Une Shilling and Eightpence. 


*,* Now Ready, Vou. XVII. of Tux Loxvow Reaves, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also, the Tirte and Inpxx to Vou. XVI. Price Osa 
Pent. : 


NOTICE. — Part 103, for December, Now Leady, 
price 6d. 
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